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TWO APPROACHES TO UNDERSTANDING 
THE SACRAMENTS! 


REVERED confrere, Fr. 
Patrick Cummins of Conception Abbey, who is a distinguished 
Dante and St. Thomas scholar, likes to tell that his interest in the 
liturgical movement was aroused many years ago by his study of 
St. Thomas, especially his questions on the sacraments in the 
Summa, 

This may come as a surprise to many of us. We are quite willing 
to make a reverential bow towards St. Thomas in every problem 
of theology. But we also know that there have been some notable 
developments of theological thought since his time. In our own day, 
besides the important field of Mariology, the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body and, as a consequence, the thinking about the sacraments, i.e., 
the liturgy, have been in the forefront of theological concern. Es- 
pecially since our Holy Father’s encyclicals on the Mystical Body 
and Mediator Dei, they have led to vitally significant new insights 
into God’s plan of redemption. Their impact on Christian life is, 
in fact, a primary feature of the spiritual quickening widely acknowl- 
edged to characterize our age. 

This emphasis on the Mystical Body, on the Eucharist, and the 
other sacraments is something new. It may, indeed, be called a new 
discovery. For it is such so far as we are concerned. But I am 
convinced that Fr. Patrick is right, particularly in respect to the 
sacraments. Our spiritually stimulating discoveries about the sacra- 
ments are for the most part a re-discovery of what is contained in 
St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica for all to see. 

The trouble was that we failed to see it. The historical shift of 
emphasis to a more individualistic outlook, occasioned by Ockham 
and the philosophy of Nominalism, and, even more, our preoccupa- 
tion with Protestant attacks upon the sacramental system condi- 
tioned our thinking. We might say, they proved a mental block which 
led us to look for, and to find, only those things which served our 
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purposes — largely apologetic. In a word, we didn’t approach the 
Summa with an open mind. 

It is really exhilarating, after reading modern liturgical-theological 
writings on the sacraments, to turn to questions 60—65 of the third 
Part of the Summa (in which St. Thomas treats of the sacraments 
in general) and to realize that it is basically all there: not of course 
developed and explicit in every detail, but easily recognizable in 
his principles, and presented with that balance of component ele- 
ments which is his chief merit in treating the sacraments. 

It is quite as it should be, therefore, that most of the outstanding 
modern theological authors whose writings on the sacraments have 
stimulated and are stimulating the liturgical apostolate base their 
thinking squarely and frankly on St. Thomas: Vonier, Heris, Roguet, 
Journet, Congar, Philipon, and above all Schillebeekx in his impor- 
tant new volumes, and Vagaggini in his recently published The 
Theological Content of the Liturgy. These men have rediscovered 
St. Thomas’ key position in the development of sacramental theology 
because they have recognized how St. Thomas insisted on, and main- 
tained, the proper relation and balance between sign and causality in 
treating of the sacraments. 

Sign and causality: these are the operative words in sacramental 


theology. The entire history of theology concerning the sacraments 
revolves around them. A sacrament is defined in our catechisms as 


“an external sign instituted by Christ, which confers grace.” There 
we have the two terms: “sign” and “confers” (i.e. causes) the grace 
which it signifies. 

It is my purpose this morning to sketch briefly how before St. 
Thomas the emphasis was on sign, and how after him it has been 
too one-sidedly on causality, and then to show how this imbalance 
since St. Thomas’ day has led to an impoverished view of the sacra- 
ments and their role in the spiritual life — which is being rectified 
only in very recent times and which necessitated a liturgical move- 
ment or, as it is perhaps better named, a sacramental apostolate. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


The history of sacramental thinking can be found in such a standard 
work as Pourrat’s Theology of the Sacraments, or in Michel’s ex- 
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tensive study of “Sacraments” and “Sacramentals” in the French 
Dictionary of Catholic Theology. We cannot hope here to do more 
than sketch a briefest outline, at the obvious peril of over-simplifi- 
cation. 

Quoting Pourrat, we can say that “in the first four centuries, the 
Church administered the sacraments without theorizing about them” 
(p. 396). For the next eight centuries, following St. Augustine who 
was the first to attempt a technical definition of a sacrament — “a 
sacrament is a sign of grace” — the sign or signification aspect of 
the sacrament dominated theological thought. The scholastics of 
the 12th century, whose thinking was climaxed and balanced by St. 
Thomas, “completed the Augustinian formula by adding the specific 
idea: a sacrament is an efficacious sign of grace” — i.e., the sac- 
raments cause what they signify. And St. Thomas’ personal great 
contribution lay in his exposition of how the sacraments are instru- 
mental causes. 

After Thomas, or roughly during the last seven centuries, theo- 
logical interest has centered on the causality of the sacraments. To 
quote Vagaggini: Theology after Thomas, “and especially since 
the 16th century, in the treatment of the sacraments in general and 
in particular, has so relegated the concept of sign to second place 
that it has, practically speaking, forgotten it or, at least, has left 
it inoperative” (p. 464). 

In brief — and necessarily omitting nuances — we can therefore 
speak of four introductory centuries, eight centuries of priority of 
sign, a brief period centering around Thomas which clarifies the 
concept of causality and relates it and balances it with that of sign, 
and then seven centuries of an unbalanced emphasis on causality. 

What relevance has this for our spiritual life, or for the topic of 
this Week? To clear the ground, it may be necessary first of all to 
belabor the obvious. 


A SACRAMENT IS A SIGN 
A sacrament is a sign. St. Thomas did not think it a waste of time 
to devote his entire first question (60) with its eight articles to this 
statement; it runs, moreover, like a decisive motif through all his 
treatment of the sacraments. 
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A sign, he tells us, quoting St. Augustine’s definition, is an object, 
the external perception of which suggests the idea of something else. 
The aim, the sole aim, of a sign as sign is to suggest an idea, to call 
something to mind. In a word, to instruct. In the case of the sacra- 
ments it is Christ who instructs, insofar as He chose the sign; and 
it is the Church too that instructs, inasmuch as she expanded and 
further explained the essential sign, by surrounding it with 
additional rites and prayers. No one less than Christ and the Church 
themselves, therefore, are our teachers about sacraments, and their 
purpose and role in the divine dispensation. We couldn’t wish for 
more competent teachers, and we can be confident that they teach 
us what is important for us to know as Christians. 

Fr. Jungmann, in fact, has shown that during the early centuries 
of the Church the liturgy was the only means by which Christians 
were normally instructed. The sacramental sign of the Eucharist, of 
the sacraments and the other liturgical celebrations constituted the 
only school in which the Church taught her children the truths of 
faith. 

To understand this rather startling statement we must recall, 
however, that the phrase sacramental “sign” is here interpreted in 
its traditional sense, embracing not only the essential matter and 
form, but all the supplementary rites, prayers, readings and homilies 
that pertained to it. Thus, in the case of baptism and the other sac- 
raments of initiation, it would include the richly instructive content 
of what we call the lenten season, the entire catechumenate together 
with its sermon-instructions, the blessing of the water, and even the 
Masses and homilies after Easter. All these belonged to the sign of 
baptism through which the Church instructed the candidates. 

It is particularly important to recall that the sign consisted not 
merely of the sacramental rites and prayers. The sermons or homilies 
were a normal part of the liturgy. And it is significant that it is 
precisely during these centuries, even though the prayers were in 
a language understood by the people, and the rites undoubtedly 
more easily intelligible to them than they are to us, that Ss. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Ambrose, Augustine and many others explained the 
rites and prayers of the sacraments of initiation in magnificent series 
of sermons that have come down to our day. As ministers of the 
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mysteries of God, they knew it was their duty not only to explain 
the Word of God contained in Scripture, but also the word, the 
teaching of Christ and the Church, contained in the sacramental sign. 
They had to help their people to read the sign. 

For the same reason, the Council of Trent decreed: “That the 
faithful may approach the sacraments with greater reverence and 
devotion of mind, the holy council commands all bishops that not 
only when they are themselves about to administer them to the 
people, they shall first, in a manner adapted to the mental ability 
of those who receive them, explain their efficacy and use, but also 
they shall see to it that the same is done piously and prudently by 
every parish priest, and in the vernacular tongue . . .” (Sess. 24, 
chap. 7). 

The Ritual, as we know, reiterates this command of the Council 
(Tit. I, 10). “In the administration of the sacraments,” it says, their 
power, use and purpose and the meaning of the rites must be dili- 
gently explained. 


IT CAUSES WHAT IT SIGNIFIES 


A second principle to recall, and one much stressed by St. Thomas, 
is that sacraments significando causant, by signifying they cause. Or, 
as it was formulated later, sacraments cause what they signify. The 
sign, therefore, comes first and must remain so. For the causality 
is co-extensive with, and determined by, the sign. The sign is not 
just an interesting phenomenon which happens to be attached to 
sacraments (Hugh of St. Victor). Rather, only a correct and full 
reading of the sign can tell us what is being caused. 

Important? An example. Because the sign of the Eucharist, 
namely, food, daily strengthening spiritual food, was relegated to 
secondary prominence by other considerations, stemming originally 
from reaction to the Arian heresy in the 4th century, fifteen centuries 
of Christians were deprived of frequent Communion. There was no 
question of denial of truth: but the basic lesson of the sign was not 
generally heeded. Consequently, values were out of focus. 

Perhaps we can now proceed to an analysis, however sketchy, of 
some of the historical consequences in spiritual life and outlook that 
resulted from neglecting St. Thomas’ balance of sign and causality, 
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and from a too exclusive concern with the latter during approxi- 
mately the past seven centuries. 


FAITH AND SACRAMENTS 


A first result can be seen in a certain obscuring in the minds of 
Catholics of the role and importance of faith in the process of salva- 
tion. (In the following I must oversimplify in the interests of brevity ; 
so I hope that the theologians here present will make the necessary 
allowance in what I say.) No need to enumerate the many Scripture 
texts which speak of the faith that saves. But also, only “he who 
believes and is baptized shall be saved.” What is the relation, then, 
between faith and baptism, or faith and the sacraments? Are we 
saved by faith, or are we saved by baptism and the other sacraments? 

For St. Thomas there was no problem. Faith and sacraments are 
not two separate compartments, as it were vying with each other for 
priority. Repeatedly and as a matter of course he speaks of the sacra- 
ments as “signs of faith,” “signs proclaiming or expressing faith.” 
The sacraments themselves are the great acts of faith. (Both Vonier 
in his Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist and Roguet in his Christ 
Acts Through Sacraments treat this subject well.) Sacraments, as 
signs, are acts of faith of the Church, first of all. But they are also 
the great acts of faith of the individual Christian. Moreover, active 
and understanding participation in the sacraments, besides mani- 
festing the faith of the Christian, also deepens and develops it. There 
is no opposition, or a question of either-or. The faith which is the 
root of all justification must be manifested in the manner prescribed 
by Christ Himself, i.e., by the sacraments. The sacraments (especial- 
ly baptism and the Eucharist) are the acts of faith demanded by 
Christ. Thus St. Thomas in treating of baptism, for instance, no less 
than fifteen times simply calls it sacramentum fidei, the sacrament 
or sign of faith. 

Subsequent neglect of the sign, and relative overemphasis on the 
causality of the sacraments as producing grace, was bound to result 
in an overshadowing of the role of faith in the popular mind, and 
in a corresponding naive isolation of the sacraments as channels 
of grace. With what explosive results — we witness in the Protestant 
rebellion. In fact, Lortz in his volumes on the Reformation in Ger- 
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many echoes other authors in wondering whether the Protestant 
Reformation could have had such spectacular success if Trent’s 
clarifying statement on faith and justification had been promulgated 
— and preached and understood — before the revolt. 


MECHANISTIC VIEW OF SACRAMENTS 
A second result of an unthomistically one-sided stress on causality 
was a more or less mechanistic view of the sacraments. This, per- 
haps, the most baneful result, is still doing its damage today. | 
believe the average view of the sacraments is something like the 
following. The sacraments produce grace ex opere operato, by their 
very conferring. Christ instituted them, yes; but entrusted them to 
the Church. And the Church guarantees the results, relying on the 
word of Christ. The sacrament is a holy thing which contains and 
confers grace. If matter and form are there, the result is infallible. 

Despite all our protestations to the contrary, it sounds like magic. 
And there can be no doubt that in practice, sacraments were regarded 
in this mechanistic fashion by vast sections of the faithful before the 
Reformation. Superstitious uses of sacraments abounded. To all 
intents and purposes, they were medicine chests. The Protestant 
accusation that sacraments are a man-made machinery interposed 
between Christ and the soul, the Protestant revolt against sacra- 
mentalism, and their appeal for a personal religion, a religion of 
personal union with Christ could not have found a willing audience 
otherwise. Luther’s denunciations of the ex opere operato were 
justified if we recognize how that term was then widely understood, 
and, I’m afraid, how not a few of our people understand it. 

Reflection on the sign, on the essential forms — This is My Body, 
I baptize you, J absolve you — which can only refer to Christ — 
makes such a mechanistic view impossible. Christ is not merely the 
distant historical Christ who founded the sacraments 2000 years 
ago. To say He instituted the sacraments means that He chose the 
signs through which He has willed Himself, here in the present, to 
effect salvation. The sacraments are not things: they are actions, 
the saving actions of Christ. This is what St. Thomas clarifies by the 
philosophical concept of sacraments being instrumental causes. Ex 
opere operato means really, ex opere operantis Christi — sacra- 
ments effect grace because they are the actions of Christ. 
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We must be grateful to our Holy Father that in Mediator Dei he 
has again put primary emphasis on this fact. The sacraments, he says 
repeatedly, are the continuation in the present of the priestly activity 
of Christ. Or again: “Christ is present in the sacraments, infusing 
into them the power which makes them ready instruments of salva- 
tion” (20). Pius XII has again personalized the sacraments in a way 
that makes impossible any mechanistic misconception. If that em- 
phasis had been present in the 16th century, one wonders whether 
the Protestant revolt would ever have amounted to more than a 
local theological dispute in a provincial university. 


REDUCING SIGN TO ESSENTIALS 


A third historical result of over-stressing causality to the detriment 
of sign was that the sign was narrowed down more and more by 
theologians to what was essential ad validitatem, for validity. “What 
is necessary for validity” became the decisive question in theology 
textbooks, rather than: “What does the full sign teach about the 
effects of this sacrament?” In other words, what is the legitimate 
concern of the moral theologian and the canonist has been sub- 
stituted for the broader considerations of dogmatic theology in our 
textbooks. Vagaggini in his recent study has documented this fact 
in the case of every well-known dogmatic theology manual since 
Trent. Not one of them bases its treatment on an inquiry into the 
full sign — a sign given to us for our instruction by Christ and the 
Church in the wealth of sacramental rites and prayers. And theolo- 
gians write our catechisms. 

How this whittling down to what is essential ad validitatem has 
effected practice, needs no elaboration. I’m not advocating pontifi- 
cal Masses every day. The time is past, thank God, when a liturgist 
was expected to profess enthusiasm for Byzantine court ceremonial 
baptized into the Mass rite. But I do think, to give a minor example, 
that streamlining is not necessarily a virtue in such instances as holy 
water fountain pens. (And you all know the story of the priest at a 
sick call who got his holy water and ink fountain pens mixed up.) 
Sancta sancte! 

Again it is our present Holy Father who has called a halt to view- 
ing the sacramental sign solely in terms of what is essential ad 
validitatem. In his Constitution on Holy Orders (1947), he points 
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out the essential words in the ordination rites of deacons, priests and 
bishops, but he calls the entire respective preface the “form” of the 
sacrament. 


VALID OR WORTHY? 

The spiritual disadvantage resulting from the utilitarian emphasis 
on causality at the expense of sign is illustrated fourthly by the inter- 
pretation commonly given to a phrase used by the Council of Trent: 
non ponentibus obicem. “If anyone says that the sacraments of the 
New Law do not contain the grace which they signify, or that they 
do not confer that grace on those who place no obstacles in the 
way . . . let him be anathema” (Sess. VII, Can. 6. Denz. 849). 

What the Council obviously intended with this Canon was to 
safeguard the basic truth that the grace of the sacraments is caused, 
not in any way by man, but by the sacraments themselves, that is to 
say, by Christ acting through the sacraments. Man cannot merit 
saving grace, which is a gift of God’s sheer mercy. The phrase itself, 
“not placing a hindrance,” the Council took over from St. Augustine 
(Ep. 98:10), who used it in regard to infants who, he points out, 
cannot personally place a hindrance to the effects of the sacrament 
of baptism, and therefore receive it fruitfully. The Council applies 
parallel thinking to all sacraments : it is not the personal merit of the 
recipient that causes the grace received. On the other hand, God 
does not force the human will. 

And so the Council’s declaration has passed over into our com- 
mon definition of a sacrament: “An external sign, instituted by 
Christ, which confers grace on those who do not place an obstacle.” 

What does such a definition convey to the average Catholic? My 
own experience in teaching on several levels is that ten out of ten 
will understand it to mean: “All that I have to do in order to receive 
the graces of the sacraments is not to place an obstacle: i.e., not to 
be in mortal sin.” The impression given by the definition is that of 
passivity on the part of the recipient. 

Certainly such an impression was furthest from the Council's 
mind. The Council was defining essential truths, defining also what 
was necessary for the validity of the sacrament. It was not intending 
to give a full description of how the sacraments are to be received. 
It did this eloquently, and at length, elsewhere, especially in speaking 
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of baptism and penance. Man cannot contribute to causing the grace 
of the sacraments; but, to cite an example, the closer a man ap- 
proaches to fire, the more he will be warmed; so also, the better a man 
is disposed for the reception of a sacrament (which disposition itself 
of course is possible only through grace), the more fruitfully he will 
receive the sacrament. 

The Council was stating a minimum. By our one-sided stress on 
causality, we have made its declaration into a norm about receiving 
the sacraments. “Valid” and “worthy” reception have become 
synonymous. 

The Council itself, following St. Thomas, elsewhere insisted on 
the sign, on the faith which the Church wishes to arouse and quicken 
in the recipient by the sign, by the prayers and rites of the sacrament. 
St. Thomas, for his part, does not use the phrase “not placing an 
obstacle.” He knows the doctrine, of course. But in speaking of the 
recipient, he consistently refers to the sign of the sacrament, and 
how it is meant to dispose one more perfectly for receiving the 
sacramental graces. He calls for an interior conversion to God, for 
a personal encounter between the soul and its Savior. Receiving the 
sacrament must be a personal act of faith and submission to God’s 
redeeming love. 

Rarely does St. Thomas speak of “valid reception”: he is more 
concerned with emphasizing the positive recta dispositio — the right 
disposition, worthy of a Christian. We often seem to be more inter- 
ested in teaching the minimum, than in urging the optimum. This is 
not how saints are made, and sacraments are supposed to make 
saints. 

Fides et devotio: faith and devotion (self-surrender), St. Thomas 
calls for — incidentally, the very words used in the Canon of the 
Mass concerning God’s holy people. Not only of the recipients of 
the Eucharist, but of every sacrament, St. Thomas expects that their 
faith be known to God, and their self-surrender manifest. And, to 
repeat, it is chiefly by the sign of the sacrament that he presupposes 
such faith and devotion to be stirred up. To cite but one instance: 
since the sacrament is a sign of Christ’s passion, we too must be 
ready and willing to enter into, to be conformed to, Christ’s passion 
in our innermost wills and daily life. 

This is clearly an entirely different spiritual climate from the 
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largely passive, if not outrightly mechanistic, view of the sacraments 
that concentrates on their causing grace to those not placing an 
obstacle. The Church must be concerned with encouraging the right 
disposition of faith and self-surrender; for she cannot forget that 
Christ too on earth was eager to work His most generous signs 
and wonders in favor of those whose faith was great. 


SACRAMENTS AND SACRAMENTALS 
Another area in which the neglect of the sign aspect of the sacra- 
ments has had repercussion is in our view of the sacramentals. It is 
generally known that until the 12th century all outward signs of 
grace were simply called sacraments. Distinction of course was made 
between the major sacraments, the more important signs according 
to holy Scripture and traditional theology, and the minor sacraments, 
the signs of obviously less significance in the life of the Church. It 
was Peter Lombard who in his famous Summa Sententiarum laid 
down the principles which, for all posterity, clearly distinguished 
between the seven major signs, called sacraments, and the multiple 
minor signs which henceforth were known as sacramentals. 

Now, if we approach the question of sacraments and sacramentals 
primarily from the standpoint of their causality, their distinction 
looms large, and rightly so. For only the sacraments confer grace 
ex opere operato — by their very conferring. And because the stress 
since St. Thomas has been one-sidedly on causality, the valid and 
necessary distinction between sacraments and sacramentals has re- 
sulted in what amounts to an undue separation of these two kinds of 
sacred signs. Sacraments confer grace, and therefore they are all- 
important, in a category all by themselves. Whereas sacramentals, 
which do not of themselves confer grace — what of them? In con- 
trast to sacraments, they don’t seem to amount to much. 

Theologically they have become therefore seriously neglected 
— just try to find an adequate treatment of sacramentals in any 
theology textbook. And yet sacramentals constitute the greater bulk 
of one of the basic liturgical books of the Church, the Ritual. This 
theological neglect has led to a corresponding neglect in practice. 
And so far as explaining them is concerned, our principal aim would 
almost seem to be to avoid any danger of superstition by insisting 
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that there effectiveness is ex opere operantis, i.e., depending on the 
effort of the user. 

In a word, we have quite thoroughly isolated the sacramentals. 
They are a world apart, a world we don’t exactly know what to do 
with. There is even a modern trend in theology of denying the name 
sacramental to the rites and prayers surrounding the essential matter 
and form of each sacrament. 

We forget that there is another way of viewing sacramentals, the 
way of St. Thomas, the way of the sign. St. Thomas has no special 
treatment on the sacramentals, but he brings them in constantly in 
connection with his treatment of the sacraments. He views the entire 
sacramental system, including the sacramentals, as a unified whole, 
with the Eucharist as the source and center, the other sacraments 
surrounding it, and the sacramentals, all of them, relating to the 
sacraments, and ultimately to the Eucharist, as disposing man for the 
sacraments. Thus the catechumenate, or the exorcisms before bap- 
tism, are signs of faith, or of rejection of Satan and sin, effectively 
preparing man to receive the grace of baptism itself. All sacra- 
mentals, moreover, not merely the rites and prayers of Mass or the 
other sacraments, are expressions, signs, of our faith in the saving 
action of Christ, and therefore to some degree share in bringing it to 
man. They assist the sacraments in doing their uniquely essential 
work. They belong, as minor ministers, to the hierarchy of the 
sacramental world. 

I am not, God forbid, trying to erase the essential difference 
between sacraments and sacramentals. But I am saying that if we 
regard sacramentals as sacred signs, chosen for the most part by the 
Church in order to stir faith and devotion in the faithful with a view 
to their reception of the sacraments, we will rescue the sacramentals 
from their isolation, and fit them again into the total pattern of 
Christ and the Church acting to save us through signs. 

Greater emphasis on sacramentals as signs, signs of the faith of 
the Church, and not only of the faith of the Christian who uses them, 
will consequently result even in crediting them with greater effective- 
ness than we have hitherto been inclined to attribute to them. No 
longer will we be tempted to regard them as working solely ex opere 
operantis of the faithful — i.e., the personal effort of the recipient or 
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user. Our Holy Father in Mediator Dei says: “their effectiveness is 
due above all to the action of the Church (ex opere operantis Ec- 
clesiae), inasmuch as she is holy and acts always in closest union 
with her Head” (27). It is of considerable significance for the 
theology of sacramentals that this phrase, ex opere operantis Ec- 
clesiae (by the action of the Church), a phrase much used and urged 
by liturgists, is here used, it would seem, for the first time in an 
official document of the teaching Church (cf. Vagaggini, p. 97). 

In fact, this encyclical should be a major impetus to a theological 
rediscovery of the importance of the sacramentals. As a consequence 
of viewing sacraments and sacramentals too exclusively from the 
pragmatic standpoint of efficacy, we have associated sacraments with 
Christ (external signs, instituted by Christ, etc.) and sacramentals 
with the Church (external signs, instituted by the Church, etc) 
— thus, as it were, divorcing Christ from His Bride, at least in the 
minds of our faithful. Pope Pius XII however states: “Along with 
the Church, her divine Founder is present at every liturgical func- 
tion” (20). And then he explicitly applies the principle to the sacra- 
mentals of the divine office and the liturgical year: “Christ is present 
in the prayer of praise and petition we direct to God” (20). And: 
“The liturgical year . . . is not a cold and lifeless representation of 
the events of the past. . . . It is, rather, Christ Himself who is ever 
living in His Church. Here He continues that journey of immense 
mercy which He lovingly began in His mortal life, going about doing 
good” (165). 

That is to say, not only sacraments, but sacramentals too, are in 
their own minor but supplementary way a continuation of the priestly 
activity of Christ Himself. To use the simile of the late Dr. Pinsk: 
sacramentals cannot be less than the hem of Christ’s garment, from 
which too, as the Evangelist records, power went forth. 

Other areas in which a return to St. Thomas’ balance between the 
sign and causality of sacraments would enrich our spiritual vision 
can only be briefly alluded to, because of lack of time. Yet each of 
them is of such importance that it would deserve full treatment. 


THE SOCIAL NATURE OF SACRAMENTS 


There is, first of all, the social character and role of the sacraments. 
Viewing the sacraments primarily in terms of causality has inevitably 
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led to the rather individualistic outlook of: “What does this sacra- 
ment give me? What graces do I get out of baptism, penance, holy 
Communion?” Yet the whole of tradition, embodied and proclaimed 
in the sign, i.e., the prayers and rites of the sacraments, urges that 
every sacrament involves the whole Church: that every sacrament, 
and especially the Eucharist, is a bond that unites the whole Church 
and member to member; that the Mystical Body is a communio 
sanctorum, an organism of sacraments; that she is constituted by 
sacraments, lives and grows and flourishes through the sacraments ; 
that baptism is not only membership in Christ, but is such because 
first of all it is membership in Christ’s Body ; that the purpose of the 
Eucharist is, to use St. Thomas’ famous phrase, “the unity of the 
Mystical Body,” etc. etc. 

This social character of the sacraments is moreover eloquently 
borne out by the sign of the sacraments insofar as it tells of the 
relation established through the sacraments between the individual 
Christians and their common father in God, the bishop of the 
diocese. This relationship with the bishop through sacraments has, 
we know, been highlighted again by our present Holy Father, through 
his reform of Holy Week, especially by the prominence restored to 
the Mass of Holy Chrism on Maundy Thursday. Sacraments are 
signs of salvation, yes; but salvation is achieved in and through the 
Church. 

A modern English theologian, Fr. Leeming, S.J. (Principles of 
Sacramental Theology) has therefore even ventured to attempt what 
he considers a better definition of sacraments: “Might not a sacra- 
ment be better defined as ‘an effective sign of a particular form of 
union with the Mystical Body, the Church, instituted by Jesus Christ, 
which gives grace to those who receive it rightly’?” (p.x.). 

At all events it is not just a coincidence that underestimation of 
the social character of the sacraments as embodied in their sign runs 
parallel, historically, with the gradual loss of awareness or obscuring 
of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. Conversely, what might be 
called the rediscovery of the Mystical Body in our own time has 
meant a corresponding discovery of the role of the sacraments in 
Christian life. The encyclical on the Mystical Body was continued 
logically, as Pope Pius XII himself says, by the encyclical on the 
liturgy. 
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SACRAMENTS ARE WORSHIP 


Another new (or restored) insight of our day, consequent upon 
studying the sign of the sacraments, has been a better realization 
that all the sacraments — and sacramentals — are not merely means 
of sanctification (i.e., important because of their effect on man), but 
are basically and intrinsically worship. Emphasis on causality, on 
effect, has given rise to the axiom Sacramenta propter homines. 
Sacraments are for man. True. But this is only half the truth. 
As Cardinal Suhard reminded us in his The Meaning of God: 


The expansive phrase is often repeated, and rightly, sacraments are 
for men. But it is not sufficiently realized that if the reception of the 
sacraments must always be made possible to the faithful, the reason is 
that they can thus the better appropriate them and be carried along 
in the great movement of praise and thanksgiving rising from this earth 
to God through His Son. If the sacraments are emptied of this essential 
content they will soon become lifeless rites. 


Sacraments are for man: but man is for God. Or, as Pius XII 
said succinctly in Mediator Dei: “Let everything, therefore, have its 
proper place and arrangement; let everything be ‘theocentric’ so to 
speak” (35). To how many of our faithful would it nowadays occur 
that receiving the sacrament of penance is worship? Yet the sign of 


the sacrament is intended to arouse “faith and devotion” (self- 
surrender), the root and primary act respectively of the virtue of 
religion, which is worship. The indelible characters or signs of 
baptism, confirmation and Holy Orders are deputations to worship. 
Etc. etc. St. Thomas, therefore, in summarizing the purpose of the 
sacraments says quite indiscriminately: “They are for the sanctifi- 
cation of man” or “they perfect man in those things which pertain 
to the worship of God” — as if these two ideas were interchange- 
able. And they are. For by active and intelligent participation in the 
sacraments, man is lifted out of his own narrow self-centeredness, 
to become one with Christ. And Christ gave His life for the salva- 
tion of man — but in order that, together with His new brethren, He 
may now give glory to the Father. 

This view of sacraments certainly widens our horizons, frees us 
from a suffocating spiritual selfishness. Peace, grace, to men of 
good will, yes, — but for the purpose of giving glory to God. 
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SACRAMENTAL AND BIBLICAL THINKING 

Two final ways in which St. Thomas’ balance between sign and 
cause would profit our spiritual maturity I can no more than men- 
tion. The Church in her sacramental signs steeps us in biblical 
thought. She loves to recall the signs and sacraments of the Old 
Testament, and the signs and wonders of Christ in the New. Liturgy 
and Scripture are blood brothers. And a true understanding of the 
liturgy would again make us Bible Christians — a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 


CITIZENS OF HEAVEN 
Finally, reflection on the sacramental sign would bring back more 
vividly to our consciousness the eschatological nature of our Chris- 
tian existence: i.e., it would bring heaven and our eternal goal into 
the present. Concentration on the graces received here and now has 
made us forget more or less that, as St. Thomas insists, every sacra- 
ment as a sign signifies not only present graces, but the past, the 
passion and death of Christ, and the future, eternal glory. 

It is well to remind our faithful: “Remember thy last end, and 
thou shalt not sin.” But it is by means of the sacraments that the 
Church herself gives that reminder to the active and understanding 


participant. Every sacrament should make us less earthbound, 
should, may I say, give us wings. Every sacrament, since it actually 
confers the seed of eternal glory, should make us homesick for our 
eternal home, should lift up our hearts, for we are in fact, and not 
only in hope, citizens of heaven. Every sacrament is a joyful sursum 
corda. 


CONCLUSION 
I have tried to outline principles, and have not discussed practice, 
except incidentally. (Practical applications will occur in the work- 
shops. ) 

What conclusion would I draw from my talk? That the sacra- 
mental apostolate, if properly understood and realized in practice, 
does have major contributions to make to a fuller and more mature 
Christian life and outlook. Sacraments are formative of the will, and 
also of the mind. They are not sufficient by themselves, however, in 
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their teaching. It would be foolish — and very likely fatal — to 
depend solely on the sacramental sign, no matter how broadly inter- 
preted. No responsible liturgist, so far as I know, is advocating this. 
But Pius XI did say: “The liturgy is the most important organ of 
the ordinary magisterium (i.e., teaching power) of the Church.” Not 
the only, but the most important. Far from being exclusivists, we 
liturgists want to be inclusivists: we want (we honestly believe) 
what the Church wants: that the liturgy, after seven centuries of 
relative neglect as a teaching organ, be again more fully included in 
the normal teaching activity of parish school and church. That its 
instructional and spiritually formative wealth, put there by Christ 
Himself and the Church, be exploited to a greater degree than it 
has been. That in all things, including the sacraments, and especially 

through the sacraments, God may be glorified. 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


THE LITURGICAL TRADITION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF ST. SULPICE (II) 


HE full 
implications of M. Olier’s teaching lead us inexorably to the con- 
templation of the mystery of Christ as it is unfolded before us in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, in the liturgical year, in the offices and 
masses of the seasons and feasts, particularly and especially in the 
offices and masses of Holy Week, the holy of holies of the entire 
year. This teaching brings us of necessity to the study of the Scrip- 
tures and becomes a kind of biblical theology in prayer when we 
contemplate Christ, not in a static and abstract manner, as medita- 
tion that is not fed by the Scriptures is too likely to do, but in the 
concrete and dynamic utterance of the word of God. 

But — and here again is something that we are only lately coming 
to see fully — reading the Scriptures does not mean a private exer- 
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cise of piety, but proclaiming them aloud in the full assembly, in 
the Ecclesia. Or to express it briefly and succinctly, the Scriptures, 
the word of God, come to us through the Church’s worship and are 
interpreted for us by the Church’s worship. 

Contact with the mystery of Christ can only be had through and 
by the celebration of the holy mysteries themselves. It is through 
this celebration that we are placed in vital contact with Christ — the 
eyes of our faith are opened, Christ is revealed to us and the whole 
range of divine teaching spread before us. 

In the words of Dom Odo Casel, the liturgical mystery is “a sacred 
and worshipping action in which some redeeming action of the past 
is made present under a determined rite: the Christian community 
by accomplishing this sacred rite enters into participation of the 
redemptive deed thus evoked and in this manner acquires its own 
salvation” (Le Mystére de Culte dans le Christianisme, p. 109). St. 
Albert the Great expresses substantially the same idea: “The mys- 
tery of the Church is a sacred and secret affair in which the great 
(redemptive) power of God is hidden” (De S. Eucharistiae Ser- 
mones, VII, 30). 

This is the mysterious and divine arrangement that enables us to 
approach our Savior and take part in His actions — His theandric 
actions, as the theologians say. The mystery (sacred rite) of the 
Memoria mortis Domini (the Memorial of His death) contains 
Christ in all His states which we are called upon to reproduce in our 
lives. The sacramental rites of the liturgy truly reproduce all that 
Christ has done for us and always apply the grace of salvation — 
they are then mysteries in the same sense that the deeds and acts 
of the God-man in the course of His life on earth are mysteries. St. 
Leo the Great put it most concisely many centuries ago when he 
said: “What was formerly visible in our Savior has passed over into 
the mysteries” (Sermo 74, 2). 

Without these sacred mysteries it would be impossible to approach 
Him. That is why Pius X said that the celebration of the liturgy is 
the primary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. 

This holds true not only for the sacraments in the strict sense 
but for the whole liturgy in aH its manifestations. It is true of the 
liturgical year which revives to a certain extent the mysteries it 
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celebrates — they are in some way made present in the celebration 
of the liturgical year : 

The yearly cycle of the liturgy does not constitute 
a cold and lifeless representation of events belonging to bygone times; 
rather it is Christ Himself who perseveres in the Church and continues 
to go over in the Church the career of His boundless mercy, in such a 
way that men may always attain to Him in His mysteries and draw life 
from Him. 

These mysteries are ever present and active not in a vague and uncer- 
tain way . . . but in the way that Catholic doctrine teaches us. Accord- 
ing to the Doctors of the Church they are shining examples of Christian 
perfection as well as sources of divine grace... . They still influence 
us because each mystery brings its own proper grace for our salvation 
(Mediator Dei, 165). 


The celebration of the liturgical year involves, then, coming in 
contact with and reliving the mysteries of Christ. We celebrate 
them by reliving them and we relive them by partaking in them, 
by contemplating them as they are presented to us in the texts of the 
breviary and the missal. 

We do not contemplate them in vacuo, or in the abstract, but in 
the concrete words of sacred Scripture — in the readings, prayers 
and chants that the Church selects to set forth the meaning of the 
feast. These then become in turn mysteries: sacred rites that as it 
were make actual and real the mystery of the day and make it 
possible for us to be present to these facts as though we had been at 
the event in its historical setting. 

The texts are not an optional adornment or a means of giving 
solemnity. They are part of the mystery itself — a necessary part 
that we must live if we are to live the mystery itself. 

From all this it follows that the most certain, most efficacious, 
most Christian way, to come into contact with Christ is to celebrate 
the liturgy fully and wholeheartedly — to enter with complete self- 
lessness into an active celebration of the Christian mysteries, the 
more thoroughly and enthusiastically the better. We can more readily 
understand from this what the Pope means when he says that it is 
“the most pressing duty of all to live the liturgical life and to be 
imbued with the liturgical spirit.” 

We can at the same time see how well and how completely the 
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authentic liturgical life is in harmony with the characteristic doctrine 
of the French school: “The primary and ultimate aim of this insti- 
tution is to live wholly for God in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Pietas 
Seminarii).* 

This contemplation of Christ in and through the liturgy does not 
dispense us from the cultivation of the interior life — we must still 
“keep Jesus before our eyes,” as M. Olier puts it. 

But we see now more clearly that we must keep Him before our 
eyes as members of a worshipping community before we can con- 
template Him as individuals —we must live the corporate life of 
the Church in order fully to live the Christian life. Christian piety is 
above all else an ecclesial piety — we live as members of a body, 
or better, members of a royal race and a priestly people, before we 
can live the life of individuals. Public prayer does not eliminate 
private prayer — but it precedes it and provides the soil in which 
it will live. 

The doctrine of the Mystical Body occupies a prominent place in 
the writings of the masters of the French school, but again it is less 
a full presentation of the doctrine than the practical consequences 
of the doctrine in the spiritual life that interests them. 

Since their time the doctrine itself has undergone considerable 


development and the corporate aspect of Christianity is much more 
before our eyes now than it has ever been. Much enrichment has 


1 Needless to say, anything like pomp or display is to be avoided as defeating 
the purpose. The day of liturgical pomp is past and we may thank God for 
that. While professing to see that things are done correctly, it often resulted 
in misrepresenting the liturgy altogether, making it appear as something that 
it is not nor was ever meant to be. Two thirds of the real animus against 
liturgy in the past came, I am convinced, from precisely this — that the 
liturgy was conceived as a formal, not to say formalistic, performance of 
certain elaborate movements set to even more elaborate music. When men 
become ever so little conscious of the way something is done rather than 
what they are doing, you get formalism and parade. 

Surely that is the chief characteristic of the reforms and revisions of the 
past few years: to eliminate the fussy and the superfluous — to put the accent 
upon simplicity. The liturgy should be above all else contemplative — nothing 
should distract us from what we are doing — the greater the simplicity, the 
greater the concentration upon essentials that will result. An atmosphere of 
calm and quiet, of recollection and repose, must always mark the liturgy that 
is the reflection on earth of the eternal supper of the Lamb. The worship of the 
Church is always primarily internal — it begins from within and must always 
be nourished by our internal sentiments of adoration and religion. The 
outward expression of this internal worship must bear the marks of its 
origin: the Word is uttered, but never in clamor or unrest. 
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been brought to the doctrine by the biblical idea of the “people of 
God” which has been so much exploited in our time. It is an idea 
which completes and rounds out the doctrine of the Mystical Body; 
in reality it is another way of expressing the ideas contained in it. 
This people of God is the “Qehal Yahweh,” the worshipping com- 
munity, the priestly society, called together by God to offer Him the 
sacrifice of praise. 

Such a concept of the Church (and our idea of the Church is in- 
complete without it) leads inevitably to a much greater stress being 
laid upon the liturgy. If we do form a worshipping community, then 
by all means let us worship. 

It is no accident that the intensification of the liturgical life has 
followed directly upon the awakened consciousness of this worship- 
ping community aspect of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. We can 
never really understand the liturgy until we understand what the 
Church is, for the liturgy is precisely the worship of the Church. And 
we can never really understand the Church until we see that it is 
primarily the plebs sancta, the “royal priesthood,” the assembly of 
the redeemed — that God has washed us in His blood and “made us 
a kingdom unto God and priests.” This is the chief doctrine behind 
the liturgical movement. 

At the same time this consciousness can really be learned only 
by actively participating in the worship of the Church. The ultimate 
and logical conclusion of the doctrine of the Mystical Body in all its 
fulness is to make us want to worship —to feel deprived and 
frustrated when we cannot. 

It is his insistence upon adoration or worship that constitute 
M. Olier’s great claim to be considered a forerunner of the liturgical 
movement and the founder of a genuine liturgical tradition. Others 
might expand and develop the concept, but this is the heart of the 
matter and the heart of Christian life itself. Worship is the very 
quintessence of man’s supernatural activity. 

Long before Olier’s time St. Paul crystalized the idea when he 
said: “I exhort you, brethren, by the mercy of God, to present your 
bodies as a sacrifice living, holy, pleasing to God — your spiritual 
service” (Rom. 12:1). The Greek word he uses is latreia, which had 
already taken on the overtone of worship. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews gives as the purpose of 
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the process of redemption “the purifying of the conscience in order 
to serve (worship) the living God.” All redeemed life is one great 
act of worship and praise; the spiritual life cannot be divorced from 
the liturgical life, for the liturgical life is the spiritual life. 

But this worship and adoration is not made or done in isolation 
— it is done in and through Christ — in union with His adoration 
and praise. It is the worship of a body and of men who are always 
members of a priestly society. 

The full implications of his doctrine were not grasped even by 
Olier himself — it was only after the revival of liturgical studies that 
took place after his death that all the conclusions could be drawn. 
It is to his credit that he established the principle of the centrality of 
worship — or at least that he revived it and gave it so strong and 
frequent expression. It was no fault of his that the customs and 
practices of the time gave him no opportunity of giving these ideas 
concrete expression by putting them in the framework of an active 
and living worship. 

It is in and through the liturgy that the wish of M. Olier is realized : 
“to make the whole world but one Church, to make all men one 
adorer — to make all their voices one voice of praise.” He does not 
use the biblical language nor the biblical term “people of God,” but 
he expresses the same idea. 

There can be little doubt that if he were living today he would 
be a man of his time as he was a man of the seventeenth century, 
and that he would find in the liturgy, as we now understand it, all 
that he aimed at bringing about in his own day. 

M. Olier and the members of the French school make much of 
adoration and of sharing in the adoration of Christ. This adoration 
is synonymous with worship, as we have seen. 

Here again the liturgy of the Church provides the perfect expres- 
sion of that sentiment or state of adoration in the psalms which form 
sO prominent a part of the divine office. The Church has always 
recognized them as the perfect expression of the dispositions of 
our Lord. The rest of the office partakes largely of this temper of 
adoration and praise that belongs primarily to the psalms. M. Olier, 
as might be expected, gives a large place to the divine office in his 
writings — particularly in his Treatise on Holy Orders. 

It was a source of great joy to him that the full office was recited 
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at St. Sulpice at the time he became pastor there, and he ever after 
insisted upon its devout celebration. This attachment to the office 
is incidentally a never-failing characteristic of all those saints who 
recited it, and it is hard to escape the conclusion that, if they lived 
in our day when there has been a notable revival of the divine office 
as the ideal prayer of the Christian community, they would cer- 
tainly give it priority over every other prayer. 

But that was not the fashion of the age in which M. Olier lived. 
The office was much too long in those days for the common recita- 
tion in full and no one seems to have thought of our modern 
expedient of reciting only part of it in common. It was all or nothing, 
apparently. So, little by little, it gave way to other, shorter prayers, 
prayers more in keeping with the taste of the time, and the choral 
recitation survived only in cathedrals and certain other churches. 
St. Sulpice was one of these, as we have seen. 

For all that, and with all its defects, the office never ceased to be 
the favored prayer of the Church, the inspired expression of the 
Church’s belief and worship. The many modern revisions of the 
office and the most recent simplification of the rubrics, putting it 
within the reach of all, makes it possible for us to do what men in 
the seventeenth century could not do so readily — to use the office 
more as a prayer and less as an obligation, and to find in its common 
recitation a real stimulus to our consciousness of the reality of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 

In the history of any ecclesiastical institution or society we must 
always be prepared to distinguish between what is of permanent 
value and what is the best that can be done at the time, between a 
doctrine or an ideal, and the forms used to give expression to that 
ideal, between what abides and what is transitory, between what 
must at any cost be preserved and what may easily be abandoned, 
or, in short, between the spirit and the letter. 

Thus the great contribution of M. Olier to priestly training was 
the ideal of one mind, one heart and soul between masters and pupils 
— the absence of any constraint — the fatherly tenderness on the 
part of the directors toward their charges — perfect confidence on 
the part of the students toward their directors: the ideal master- 
disciple relationship. This found expression in the principle that the 
directors (or masters) should not be separated from the students 
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—they would live together, pray together, work together and 
recreate together. 

And since in those days the religious life was organized around 
the exercises of piety, he naturally insisted that all should take part 
in them together. Though of their nature these things were private 
exercises, it was the custom of the time to hold them in common. 

On the other hand, the liturgy was considered in those days a 
thing apart — more a matter of formal etiquette, the politesse du 
bon Dieu, than a source of spiritual life. The liturgy was performed 
rather than lived.? So we find that M. Olier was a man of his time in 
insisting upon the performance of this formal worship while yet not 
integrating it into the life of the seminary. We could hardly expect 
him to do anything else. The liturgical revival was far in the future, 
let us not forget. 

The ascetical techniques and practices of the seventeenth century 
were the natural expression of the spirit of the age, a time infinitely 
more formal and stately than our own day. It was an age that revelled 
in the abstract and which laid great emphasis on edification, rather 
than upon understanding and comprehension. 

In its time and for the people of this time this was an excellent 
thing. But the times in which we live are times of tension and strain 
— of almost unbearable complexity. The marked ascetical tendency 
of this age is toward greater simplicity. This tendency is conspicuous 
in those religious communities established in our own time — who 
have a minimum of observances, meeting together only to do what 
of its nature is community and corporate prayer and leaving the rest 
to the devotion of the individual.* 

Oppressed as we are by the multiple tensions of modern life, 
many instinctively react against anything that adds to that tension 

7We do not mean by this that they looked upon the liturgy as a mere 
formality; it was a question of emphasis; and they did try to make it 
interior. M. Olier’s Explication des Cérémonies de la Grande Messe shows that 
he was preoccupied with showing that the mystery is re-enacted in the Mass. 

* This tendency is by no means confined to the newer religious congrega- 
tions. Louder and more insistent, the cry is being raised in the different 
religious and spiritual journals of this country for greater adaptation of the 
spiritual program in convents and monasteries to bring it into harmony with 
the aims and ideals of the liturgical revival. At the same time many of these 
older communities are suppressing practices of the past, like meditations 


read aloud for example, that, however necessary they may have been at one 
time, are now looked upon as a violation of the liberty of the individual. 
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or creates new tensions. For good or ill we are more conscious of 
anomalies in religious practices than our fathers were; and the per- 
ception of the anomalous brings its own tensions with it. We want 
greater liberty of spirit, for example, and the freedom to contemplate 
the deposit of faith by ourselves. We are impatient with a self- 
conscious edification and we seek to look upon truth itself rather 
than upon what the truth will do to us or for us. 

Once again there is no intention of trying to justify this attitude; 
it is merely a matter of admitting that the attitude exists and that the 
spirit of our times, even in spiritual matters, is not the spirit of the 
seventeenth century. We must take men as we find them and must 
constantly adapt the unchanging principles to the changing times. 
We might wish it were otherwise, but to ignore what is real is to 
live in an unreal world — and that is a luxury we cannot afford. 

The marked emphasis which has been placed upon the liturgy in 
recent years and the insistence that it is the most pressing duty of all 
to live the liturgical life, must ultimately effect very greatly the 
training of priests who must themselves be raised in a liturgical tradi- 
tion if they are to provide adequate leadership for others. How will 
this affect the traditions and the practices of a group like the Society 
of St. Sulpice? What changes or adjustments will it ultimately be 
called upon to make? 

What follows is in no sense an official declaration of policy — it is 
merely an attempt to draw conclusions from what has been said and 
to show that the inevitable adjustments involve no sacrifice of any- 
thing that is of permanent value — it is no part of anyone’s idea to 
turn the seminaries into monasteries or seminarians into monks. It is 
merely an attempt to show how the changing needs of the times may 
be met without losing anything of the Sulpician ideal — that the 
time-honored aims of the seminary may best be secured in our day 
by the acceptance of everything that is good in the practice of our 
own day, as it was once secured by adopting the practices of the 
seventeenth century. 

There can be no question of abandoning any practices that are 
sound and even necessary for the cultivation of the spiritual life. 
The ascetical techniques and disciplines of the seventeenth century 
— meditation, particular examen, etc. — have won the “freedom of 
the city.” They are here to stay and no one seriously questions this 
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or would wish it otherwise. They are a precious part of our traditions 
to be held on to at all costs. 

But neither should they be the excuse for neglecting that full and 
intelligent participation in the liturgical life which is so important 
a part of the life of the Church in our own day and which in reality 
represents a much older, though long-neglected tradition. To give 
greater prominence in our lives to any ascetical practice than we give 
to the celebration of the liturgy is to say in effect that we consider 
the liturgy and the liturgical life of little importance. 

It seems rather evident that the life of a modern seminary or 
religious house should be in large measure organized around the 
liturgy ; the individual is to be reached through the community and, 
if the true community atmosphere is created, the individual will be 
reached. To do this it is not necessary or even desirable to abandon 
or even de-emphasize the individual exercises of piety — all that is 
necessary is to adapt them to changing times and circumstances. 
There is a distinction between the way something is done and the 
thing itself, for example. 

And in all this necessary adaptation we can rely confidently on 
the light and guidance of the Holy Spirit who speaks to us in and 
through His Church. If changes are made, they will only be made 


by those who have the authority to make them and who will not 
hesitate to do what supernatural prudence and wisdom shows is 
helpful and beneficial to the Church and for souls. 

William O'Shea, S.S. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


PARALIPOMENA 


HE books of Paralipomena are 
the last books of the Hebrew bible. There, they are called “the events 
of the days,” a title to which St. Jerome took exception, declaring 
that it would have been more correct to call them “a chronicle of the 
events of the whole of sacred history” because the first chapter 
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opens with Adam and the last chapter closes with the decree of 
Cyrus that put an end to the Babylonian captivity in 536 B.C. and 
allowed the Jews to return to their own country. 

Martin Luther agreed with St. Jerome on this point and in English 
Protestant bibles, today, these books are called Chronicles. In Eng- 
lish Catholic bibles they are called Paralipomena, a name borrowed 
from the Greek, meaning “the book of things omitted.” This, too, 
is an appropriate title because in these chapters are many facts not 
recorded in the books of Kings, to which they are, in a certain sense, 
the complement. But neither title gives an idea of the full scope of 


the book. 


VISION . . . COURAGE . . . TRUST 
This summary of sacred history was made, it seems, about two 
hundred years before the birth of Christ, by a Levite of Jerusalem. 
He is called the Chronicler. The temple was the center of his life 
which moved according to the double rhythm of service and praise. 
These were the difficult days after the exile. Juda had lost its inde- 
pendence and was now only part of a province of a vast empire. The 
people were disheartened. 

The remembrance of past glories might help them, the Chronicler 
thought. Historical books they already had in abundance, as is evi- 
dent from the sources to which he refers: “books” of monarchs, 
“acts” of prophets, “words,” “records,” “annals.” So, making use 
of thirteen of these non-canonical sources and drawing largely from 
Deuteronomy and other inspired books, he set about his work. 

To David he gave a place of pre-eminence, not for his own sake, 
but because he was the head of the house from which the Messias 
was to come. He made clear the importance of David’s legislation 
for the Levites. The duties Moses had assigned them in the wilder- 
ness were now replaced with more priestly functions. He showed the 
importance of and the need for a renewal and restoration of the 
Davidic ideal. This, he believed, would give the people vision, 
courage, trust. 

Vision, he felt would be theirs, if he showed them the theocracy 
of David and urged them to support the temple and observe the 
Law. Courage, he hoped would be theirs, if he showed them, with 
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historic examples, that God abandons only those who abandon 
Him. Trust, he was sure would be theirs, if he showed them that God 
is the God of history and that He is guiding the destinies of men and 
nations to their appointed ends. 


HIGH AMBITIONS AND DEEDS THAT SURPASS IT 


The Chronicler’s purpose explains many anomalies in his book. 
True history, for him, begins with David, so the history up to the 
time of Saul is given in short, occasionally annotated, genealogies. 
To Saul himself is allotted no more than eleven verses. When New- 
man, reading the many chapters in the books of Kings that show 
Saul’s “high ambition and deeds which surpass it, fame crowning 
them all,” can list five reasons why Saul failed, the Chronicler 
briefly refers to his disobedience and his lack of trust. Newman 
regrets that many men, like Saul, forget that their distress comes 
from God and that God will remove it in His own way, if they are 
steadfast. 

Others, too, are impatient in times of testing; or wish to serve 
God in their own way, not His; or, are willing to bear part of the 
trial God puts on them, but then fall away; or, keep the letter of 
God’s laws grudgingly and cold-heartedly because, like the king, 
they are wanting in love. 

The Chronicler pauses for none of these analyses of Saul’s failure 
or for descriptions of the incidents on which they are based. His 
summary is simple and succinct: “To death the Lord doomed Saul, 
and passed on his kingdom to David the son of Jesse.” 


DAVID THE LITURGIST AND THEOCRATIC KING 
To understand the life of David it is necessary to read the chapters 
in the books of Kings that record his life as well as those in the books 
of Paralipomena. The contrast between the two accounts is 
instructive. 

The Chronicler is obviously not interested in all the incidents 
of the reign of the king whose divinely chosen dynasty is the subject 
of the rest of his book and according to whose spirit he wishes all 
men to live. He does not give us David the monarch or David the 
military man; in fact he refers readers interested only in history to 
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the books of Kings, whereas he concentrates on David the liturgist, 
David the lover of the Law: the man who selected the site for the 
temple, prepared its blue prints, arranged for the transfer of the ark 
of the covenant, listed the duties of the Levites, organized the cere- 
monial, looked after the music, taught the singers their tasks, and 
composed some sacred chants to honor God still sung today. 

It is the Chronicler’s picture of David the theocratic king that 
shows us why he is great among the rulers of the earth. To be 
perfectly frank, David was merely a petty kinglet of an insignificant 
state. He had no cosmic stature by human standards and to judge 
him by these standards is to miss the measure of his greatness. He 
is the king divinely chosen to rule in God’s naine. In him the 
promises made to Abraham are fulfilled. His sovereignty was to be 
undisturbed, his throne, to endless time, secure. 

The Chronicler slowly and lovingly traced the lines of this portrait. 
No detail was too trivial if it would inspire the people with respect 
and love for the ruler “after God’s own heart.” 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
But David could only make plans, provide materials for the temple 
and lay down the duties of its ministers — the realization of all 
this was left to his son Solomon. The Chronicler’s singleness of 
purpose is evident in the nine chapters devoted to this unhappy 
ruler. No mention is made of his idolatry and his many failings ; for 
these facts the Chronicler refers his reader to other sources. Primacy 
of place is given to all that concerns the temple: its construction, the 
king’s prayer at the dedication and the promises God then made. 

Later generations were to look back to the golden age when Israel, 
under David and Solomon, was united for the only time in history. 
They would deplore the greed and secular ambition that was respon- 
sible for the rebellion that followed Solomon’s death and led to the 
division and eventually the loss of their country. 

The Chronicler has not time for such a study. He holds up a 
mirror to the past and shows his contemporaries that Israel was 
great when it was faithful to God, when it obeyed the Law and when 
it worshipped God in the sanctuary He had chosen. He wished his 
people to become holy so that in them the promises made to David 
might be fulfilled. 
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MEN MOST LIKE DAVID 


Similar principles control the Chronicler’s treatment of the other 
kings of Juda. He singles out for special attention men most like 
David in their love of the temple, in their opposition to idolatry, 
in their wholehearted service of the Lord. He shows that when they 
trusted God, He never failed them; and when they trusted in them- 
selves, they failed in all they did. To one bound by God’s alliance, 
alliances with princes, no matter how powerful, could little avail. 

These lessons the Chronicler makes specially clear in his account 
of the reigns of five out of the twenty kings who succeeded Solomon 
on Juda’s throne. These kings are Asa, Josaphat, Joas, Josias, 
Ezechias. 


A FOOL’S PART 


Asa’s reign, we are shown, contains in miniature the lessons of 
Paralipomena. His first years were fervently religious and his country 
was prosperous and at peace. Never an idol was left in the land, the 
Lord’s altar was dedicated anew, solemnly the covenant was ratified. 
False worship was prosecuted without fear or favor. Even the royal 
mother was deprived of her queenly dignity when she built a forest 
shrine. 

Then Asa forsook the Lord, and, as he had been warned by 
Azarias the prophet, he found himself forsaken. “Thou hast played 
the fool’s part,” the prophet told Asa when he had called the king 
of Syria to his aid. “Wide as earth is the Lord’s scrutiny, and there 
he gives mastery where he finds hearts that have utter faith in him.” 
Asa was not one of these. Even in his last illness the Chronicler 
tells he did not “have recourse to the Lord, trusting rather in the 
skill of physicians”; and so the account of his reign closes with these 
laconic words : “dying, he was laid to rest.” 


FOR FEW CAN GOD ALONE SUFFICE 


Josaphat, rich and renowned, is the second of David’s successors to 
merit a detailed history of his reign. The reason is obvious: a ruler 
who could tell his people: “Trust in the Lord your God, and you 
have nothing to fear; trust his prophets, and all shall go well with 
you,” was surely a ruler according to the Chronicler’s ideal. 
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When Josaphat followed his own advice, his country was secure 
and for years on all his borders there was peace. When the three 
great enemies, the Ammonites, the Edomites, the Moabites attacked, 
he wisely turned to the Lord with the words: “It is for thee, our 
God, to grant redress; we have no strength of our own to meet such 
an onslaught as this; despairing hearts, that know not where else 
to turn, we turn to thee.” 

On that occasion victory was his, as it always is when our whole 
trust is in God. But Josaphat was no wiser than are we. Few are the 
souls for whom God alone can suffice. Scheme and plot he must 
to win the support of the evilly ruling Ochozias of Israel. Together 
they would build a fleet and send it to Tharsis. 

The vessels started on the long journey. Then the prophet summed 
up the results of the king’s misplaced trust in these words: “The 
Lord has shattered those hopes of thine, because of thy alliance 
with Ochozias ; and the ships were wrecked before ever they reached 
Tharsis.” There were other failures and other successes in his life. 
The failures, the people forgot and when he died they chose to 
remember only that he was “a king who had set his whole heart in 
following the Lord.” 


GLADLY THEY COME WITH THEIR GIFTS 
When we come across the words “Now Joas had a mind to put the 
Lord’s house in repair,” we know that we have found another king 
in whom the Chronicler will take great interest. Little mention is 
made of the six years’ reign of his aunt Athalia (she was not of the 
house of David) or of the incidents that Racine so skillfully com- 
bined in his drama that related the overthrow of the usurping queen 
and the coronation of Joas, the young prince. Nor are the facts 
given that the French dramatist summed up in the closing lines of 
his play: 

“In heaven kings find a judge most severe, 
The sinless and orphans a Father most dear.” 


But so much is said in Paralipomena of the king’s zeal in collecting 
money for the temple restoration that he merits the attention of 
those in need of development funds in any age. The account of his 
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successful drive is heartening to those engaged in similar campaigns. 
The Chronicler relates : 

Gladly did chieftains and common folk to- 
gether come with their gifts for the Lord’s treasury, piling the chest high 
till it was full. When the Levites saw that a great sum was amassed, it 
was time they should take it into the royal presence . . . together they 
poured out the money that was in the chest, which they then put back 
in its place. Every day this was done, and the great sum collected was 
paid to the master-builders . . . (2 Par. 24). 


Although the drive exceeded its goal, its lesson was lost on King 
Joas. Joaida, the high priest, who had crowned him when he was 
only seven and had guided him during the first thirty years of his 
reign, died. With his death, the temple was forgotten and Zacharias, 
the prophet who dared reproach Joas, was stoned there where he 
stood in the temple court. So many misdeeds marked the last ten 
years of his life that he was not buried with Juda’s other kings. Once 
again the Chronicler has illustrated his theme: right-doing is blessed, 
calamities befall those who fail to persevere. 


RIGHT DOING IS BLESSED 


It is only the first part of this theme that could be used as a title 
for the four chapters (2 Par. 29-32) describing the reign of Eze- 


chias. The Chronicler’s account opens with the highly favorable 
comment, “Here was one that obeyed the Lord’s will no less than 
his father David before him,” and closes on the same note: “In all 
that he did, he prospered,” adding that on one occasion when God 
had left him to his own counsel, “it was but to try him and test the 
disposition of his heart.” 


NEVER SWERVING TO RIGHT OR LEFT 
No better model could have been offered the post-exilic Jews for the 
loyal and generous observance of the Law than the reign of Ezechias 
and his great grandson Josias who was “obedient to the Lord’s will 
and followed the example of his ancestor, King David, never swerv- 
ing to right or left.” 

Reform was necessary when he came to the throne and Newman 
points out that many a man who did all that Josias had done would 
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have prided himself on his achievement and become self-willed, 
self-confident and hard-hearted. “Here we have the pattern of 
reformers: singleness of heart, gentleness of temper, in the midst 
of zeal, resoluteness, and decision in action.” 

He was the last independent sovereign of David’s house and 
the Chronicler makes it clear that on him had descended the zeal 
and loyalty which had made the son of Jesse “a man after God’s 
own heart.” 


A LAUGHING STOCK 
True friendship, St. Jerome believed, could find no firmer founda- 
tion than “a common fear of God and a joint study of the divine 
Scriptures.” He wished those he loved to know each book of the 
Bible and he painstakingly prepared them to profit from their study 
of the inspired pages. To a new friend he has this to say about the 
necessity of reading Paralipomena: 

The book of things omitted or 
epitome of the Old Dispensation is of such importance and value that 
without it anyone who should claim for himself a knowledge of the 
Scriptures would become a laughing stock. .. . 

Then he explains that this book cannot be read without reference 
to the rest of the Bible because much that is in it “serves to throw 
light on narratives passed over in the books of Kings and upon 
questions suggested in the Gospel.” The following recommended 
readings are an attempt to follow the Saint’s suggestion. To those 
who take his advice may come the reward the Saint promised his 
friend: “I beg of you,” he writes, “to live among these books, to 
meditate upon them, to know nothing else, to seek nothing else. 
Does not such a life seem to you a foretaste of heaven here on 
earth?” 


PASSAGES OMITTED IN THE BOOKS OF KINGS 
“Does this thought come from God?” 1 Par. 13:1-4 
“Here, said David, is the Lord’s home” 1 Par. 22:1-19 
“Then David handed Solomon the full plan of 

porch and temple” 1 Par. 28:1-29:30 
“The spirit of the Lord moved Azarias” 2 Par. 15:1-19 
“Josaphat reigned and the Lord was with him” 2 Par. 17:1-19 
“It is for thee, our God, to grant redress” 2 Par. 20:7—30 
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PASSAGES THROWING LIGHT ON GOSPEL QUESTIONS 
“Overseers of the sanctuary” Luke 1:5; 1 Par. 24:1-17 
“Each man was to pay the tax”. .. . Matt. 17:24—27; 2 Par. 24:1-5 
“They stoned Zacharias” Matt. 23:33-39; 2 Par. 24:15-—22 
“Befriending the captives” Luke 10:25-37; 2 Par. 28:9-15 
“They desecrated the sanctuary” Matt. 23:34—36; 2 Par. 26:14—16 


OUR LIFE IS A PARENTHESIS 
Interesting as is the Saint’s suggestion, it in no way conveys the 
complete message of the book, for Paralipomena is more than a 
history and its philosophy of history is well worth our attention. 

Archbishop Ireland used to say that if St. Paul returned to earth, 
he would return as a journalist. Perhaps it might be said with equal 
truth that were the Chronicler to apply for a position on the faculty 
of a twentieth century university, he would ask to join the history 
department and lecture on the philosophy of history. For this 
position his books of Paralipomena, Esdras and Nehemias (of which 
he is also believed to have been the author) would seem to qualify 
him, and those who signed up for his courses would soon discover 
that he is a theologian as well as an historian. 

His historical angle of vision is not limited to dimensions of space 
and time. History, in his eyes, is not meant merely to amplify our 
knowledge of the past or satisfy our intellectual curiosity. History, in 
his eyes, gives us a vision of God’s creation, moving from God who 
is its origin to God who is its goal. He would have agreed with John 
Donne who said that “Our whole life is but a parenthesis, our 
receiving of our soule, and delivering it back againe, makes up the 
perfect sentence.” 

It is to recapture this spirit that we reread the book today. The 
community who lived near the Dead Sea and about whom we are 
learning more each year was inspired by the Chronicler’s ideal; 
they tried to measure up to his moral demands and model their lives 
on his reverence for the Law. The early Christian communities con- 
verted by Paul whom we meet in the Acts and to whom the epistles 
were addressed had been nurtured in the Chronicler’s teaching. 

It is this insight that makes the book valuable for us rather than 
its use in our liturgical books. Occasional verses appear as antiphons 
in the breviary. On Monday at Lauds there is a canticle from this 
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book (1 Par. 29:10—13) and some of its verses are used in the 
beautiful offertory of the mass for the dedication of a church. In 
them we find the acknowledgment of God’s dominion that pervades 
all that the Chronicler has written : 

My God, thou readest our hearts, 
I know it well, and it is the honest heart thou lovest. With honesty of 
intent I have made all these offerings gladly, and gladly have I seen all 
that are assembled make their gifts to thee (1 Par. 29:17f.). 


THOU ART THE OVERLORD 
When Cesar Franck was a boy at school he won as a prize a copy 
of the Gospels that his family was to treasure long after his death. 
Its carefully worn pages are a proof of this great composer’s love 
of the inspired word and the often handled chapters 5—7 of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel testify to his life-long preoccupation with the 
Sermon on the Mount. Not until his last years did he attempt a 
musical composition based on the charter of the New Law with its 
simple radiant figure of the God-Man, sublime and compassionate, 
omnipotent and tender, the father of the world to come, the prince 
bringing peace. It is this divine figure with a message of salvation 
won through love that gives unity to The Beatitudes, one of the most 
simple and moving of all oratorios. 

Had the devout old man made a similar study of the Old Law, he 
might have enriched the world with still another musical master- 
piece. Here, too, a single figure would unify the composition, the 
figure of a God, “the God of our fathers,” “great above all gods,” 
as the Chronicler portrays Him, one “whom heaven itself, and the 
heaven above the heavens cannot contain” (2 Par. 2:26), yet who 
heeds every plea for protection, loves the poor and the weak, sends 
victory and defeat, raises up kings and destroys nations, and to 
whom we can pray in David’s words: 


Blessed art thou, O Lord the God of our father Israel, 
From the beginning to the end of time. 

Thine, Lord, the magnificence .. . 

Splendor and glory and majesty are thine . . . 

Of all princes, thou art the overlord (1 Par. 29:10-12). 


To read history mindful of this Overlord is to see God at work 
in the world and in our lives. But we have been warned that to see 
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God is to die. To what must we die? To all that is selfish and 
narrow and distrustful. To all that prevents God from freely working 
out in us and through us His perfect will. It was to win men to this 
vision of God that the Chronicler set down things that had been 
omitted until his day. 


Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


GATHERING THE 
FRAGMENTS 


N AUTHORITATIVE treatment of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is Discovery in the Judean Desert, by Rev. 
Geza Vermes (Desclée, $5). We have been badly in need of a book 
on Qumran written by one who speaks as having authority. The 
discovery of the Scrolls gave the scriptural world material which 
it will take decades to digest. For many, decades is much too long 
to wait and they have attempted to arrive at all the conclusions at 
once. 

A great deal has been written on the topic. One professor re- 
marked that evidently every Scripture scholar worth his salt felt the 
need of perpetrating either a book or article on the Scrolls. A glance 
at The Catholic Biblical Quarterly and New Testament Abstracts 
reveals an amazing amount of material being published. But the 
professor’s witticism is not completely justified. True, there has been 
a great deal of repetition, author copying author. There have been 
some excessive claims. Others, fearful guardians of orthodoxy, have 
written as though they would just as soon bury the Scrolls again. 
However, whether we like it or not, Qumran is here to stay. It is up 
to us to evaluate its significance and integrate it with our scriptural 
knowledge. 

Father Vermes’ book is not a popularization, at least not in the 
usual sense. Professors of Scripture as well as the educated laity 
will find it profitable. He tells the story of the discovery, catalogues 
the fragments, gives the editions of texts published to date, and 
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discusses the problem of dating the manuscripts. There is a section 
on the relationship between the Damascus Document and the 
Manual of Discipline, and another section on the enigmatic “Teacher 
of Righteousness.” The last section of the book has a translation of 
the Qumran manuscripts, the Damascus Document, and other perti- 
nent documents. The maps, diagrams, explanatory notes, and exten- 
sive bibliography make the book a useful scholarly tool. Some 
experts consider it the best work on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


One of the most successful attempts at biblical popularization is 
the Pas a Pas avec la Bible series edited by the Abbey of St. André 
of Bruges, Belgium, and available in Canada from Les Messagers 
de la Bible Catholique, 406 Boulevard Langelier, Quebec. The 
series consists of 40 fascicles on the various books of the Bible, some 
fascicles covering two or three books. The explanatory matter is 
divided into three sections. Avant la Lecture (Before Reading) 
gives the technicalities of the book in the course of two or three 
pages: why it is entitled as it is, importance of the book, literary 
genre, purpose, plan of narrative, author. Pendant la Lecture (Dur- 
ing Reading), the most extensive section, is a chapter and verse 
explanation of the sacred text. The final section, Aprés la Lecture 
(After Reading) is a theological and liturgical interpretation of the 
book. This last section is one of the most valuable contributions to 
the series. 

Another series appearing in French is Evangile, Cahiers Bibliques 
Trimestriels, edited by the Ligue Catholique de I’Evangile (2, Rue 
de La Planche, Paris). Like the Pas a Pas series, Evangile appears 
in fascicle form. Happily there is very little duplication; the two 
series complement each other. Evangile presents its material in 
topical form. Thus in the first of the series the headings read : “What 
is the Bible?” “How to Read the Bible,” “An Itinerary” (a guide for 
reading the Old Testament in conjunction with the New), “An 
Abridged History of the Jews.” 

Scripture teachers conversant with French will find these two 
series helpful in the preparation of class material, especially the 
Pas a Pas fascicles. To teach straight Bible history is not a very 
scriptural approach. The theological interpretation of the two Testa- 
ments given in these popularizations will supply a professor with the 
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leads he needs to develop a meaningful course. And we can hope 
that some enterprising publisher will see to their translation for the 
laity, for whom they were written in the original. Their popular 
appeal would insure a wide sale not only among the laity, but among 
priests and seminarians. 


In Blackfriars for June 1957 Yves Congar, O.P., attempts a 
biblical interpretation of the significance of the Jewish state in 
Palestine (““The State of Israel in Biblical Perspective”). All nations 
fall under God’s divine Providence, but the Hebrews do so in a 
unique way since they are the chosen race. The life and destiny of 
this nation is a mystery in a strict sense. The Jews are chosen to play 
a part in the realization of God’s plan, and this in special manner. 
In the light of this, must we not say that the establishment of Israel 
in Palestine, the re-emergence of a Jewish nation, is theologically 
significant ? 

Having proposed the question, Fr. Congar proceeds to show that 
the re-establishment of the Jewish state must be looked at in a 
theological light, as part realization of the Old Testament promises 
made by God to Israel. 

A text which might apply to the situation in Palestine today is 
Amos 9:11, 14, 15: 

In that day I will raise up the tabernacle of David 
that is fallen: and I will close up the breaches of the walls thereof and 
repair what was fallen: and I will rebuild it as in the days of old... . 
And I will bring back the captivity of my people Israel: and they shall 
build the abandoned cities and inhabit them: and they shall plant vine- 
yards and drink the wine of them: and shall make gardens and eat the 
fruits of them. And I will plant them upon their own land: and I will no 
more pluck them out of their land which I have given them, saith the 
Lord thy God. 


This text and others (Ezechiel 37:1—14 and Isaias 65:17-—25) 
which might be used to argue the point, mix historical perspectives 
with messianic and eschatological ones. By historical perspectives is 
meant the historic restoration of Israel after the Babylonian exile. 
In this regard the text has been fulfilled by the return of the Jews 
from Babylon. But beyond the immediate historical promise fulfilled 
by the return from captivity, the texts have a messianic perspective. 
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As Christians we have special claim to the messianic promises. 
These are promises which are fulfilled and are being fulfilled not in 
the old Israel, but in the new Israel, the Church. The promise to 
reassemble the dispersed children of Israel is fulfilled in Christ, the 
Mystical Body of Christ. It is not only that the Church has taken the 
place of Israel in God’s plan, and has received promises superseding 
those made to the old Israel. Rather the Church is Israel renewed, 
and therefore the heir to the old promises too. 

Then there is the eschatological perspective. This would include 
the universal restoration, the peace of the final Sabbath, when all the 
nations will mount to Jerusalem, prophesied in the Isaias text, not 
in any geographical sense, but in terms of conversion to the true 
God. Inasmuch as these promises of restoration and return have 
an eschatological perspective, the Jews and we ourselves still await 
their realization. 

Granted all this, the central problem remains: Is Israel still the 
bearer of certain promises of revelation? Is the Church today the 
only bearer of the promises of God, or is Israel, that is, the many 
million Jews dispersed throughout the world as well as the one and a 
half million in the Holy Land, still a true bearer of certain of God’s 
promises ? 


Everything essential seems to have been said by St. Paul: 


For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, of this mystery (lest you 
should be wise in your own conceits) that blindness in part has happened 
in Israel, until the fullness of the Gentiles should come in. And so all 
Israel should be saved. . . . As concerning the gospel, indeed, they 
are enemies for your sake: but as touching the election, they are most 
dear for the sake of the fathers. For the gifts and the calling of God are 
without repentance (Romans 11:25-29). 


These verses, together with verses 11 to 16 of the same chapter, 
seem proof that the Jewish people is the bearer of a divine promise, 
guaranteed by revelation, a promise of final conversion. 

However certain difficulties are met if the establishment of the 
state of Israel is interpreted as fulfillment of such divine promises. 
The promises of God have little to do with the state of Israel in its 
present form. In all His former dealings with the chosen people God 
liberated them that they should be His people. God did not deliver 
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His people that they might plant vineyards in the Holy Land instead 
of making bricks in Egypt. 

Though the present Jewish state is not a religious state, and does 
not want to be one — the religious orthodox minority do not accept 
the state of Israel, as they expect a restoration to come from the 
Messias and not through secular means — yet it is impossible for 
religion to be ignored completely. It may be that God wished to 
bring back a representative cross-section of the Jewish people to the 
Holy Land in order to bring it face to face with grace there. In 
biblical terminology “representative cross-section” signifies Israel. 
Numerical considerations are not important in the Bible. The restor- 
ation, even under secular auspices, may well be a distant preparation 
of the whole people for the final encounter with grace. 

There are still the questions of the Messias and of the temple with 
its liturgy. It is not inconceivable that some day the Jews will hold 
the old city of Jerusalem and the site of the temple. Then the ques- 
tion of restoration of cult will arise. Will animal sacrifices be 
restored? “Certainly not.” Even before the coming of Christ the 
sacrifices were being interpreted in a spiritual manner. 

It is generally believed that an assembly of rabbis will study and 
interpret the Law to suit the present situation. The central question 
will be the symbolic meaning of the temple, or “the Sign of the 
temple.” “On this site (the temple) with its mosques, the Word of 
God was spoken, the Word concerning the Sign of the temple, 
announcing that in future the only true temple would be the Body of 
Christ.” It will be this dilemma which will bring about the confronta- 
tion with grace. “According to St. Paul the sole purpose of the Law 
was to bring men to the realization that it cannot be observed in its 
fullness, and that man can only be justified by the grace of Jesus 
Christ. This is the impasse to which we may expect the restoration 
of Israel will lead: the impossibility of observing certain demands 
of the Law concerning the cult and the priesthood: and of under- 
standing certain prophecies concerning the Messias unless Jesus 
Christ is accepted.” 


The Apocalypse has been so abused by members of Pentecostal 
sects with their evident delight in counting the abominations there 
threatened, with their fascination for scriptural mathematics which 
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carries them, by means of some apocalyptic calculus, to determine 
the precise day of the last judgment — which Christ positively 
excluded from the data of revelation — to say nothing of determining 
the Pope as the person of the Beast (“and its number is six hundred 
and sixty-six”), that we are almost tempted to look upon it as a 
Protestant book. We seldom read it and we never quote it. And yet 
the Apocalypse is a revelation given to us, given more for the 
increase of hope than of fear. After the woes, after all the threats of 
blackest evil, there is the triumph of the Lamb: “And the city has no 
need of the sun or the moon to shine upon it. For the glory of God 
lights it up, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof.” 

Good material on the Apocalypse is hard to find. Father Bruce 
Vawter, C.M., has given a concise summary and explanation of 
the Apocalypse in Revelation, a Divine Message of Hope, pamphlet 
51 in the Knights of Columbus series (10c, Knights of Columbus 
Religious Information Bureau, 4422 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis). 
Father Vawter treats of the nature of an apocalypse, what St. John 
saw — or didn’t see — the nature of symbolism, the meaning of 
numbers in the apocalypse, and the interpretation of the various 
symbols. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


THE LITURGICAL nae 2 
HE Eighteenth North 


American Liturgical Week, held at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., 
August 19-22, 1957, must be reckoned a success by whatever criterion, 
except some obscure satanic one employed by the Prince of Darkness. 
In its conception and resolution it was all light. Symbolic of the Week’s 
deliberations was a bright but mild Minnesota sun which bathed the 
shores of the Abbey’s Lake Sagatagan throughout the four-day meeting. 

Some 2,150 persons were registered for the sessions; the local monks 
and their seminarian helpers, together with the Benedictine sisters from 
nearby St. Benedict’s Convent in St. Joseph, brought the number in 
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official attendance to at least 2,400; while an estimated minimum of 
3,500 in all came to at least one meeting or celebration of holy Mass. 
Thus, about 2,600 were seated on floor space and bleachers of the Uni- 
versity gymnasium for the Tuesday morning session addressed by the 
Most Rev. William O. Brady, archbishop of St. Paul. 

The theme of the Week was “Catholic Education as Formation in 
Christ,” and the word “education” was interpreted broadly. The Rt. Rev. 
Baldwin W. Dworschak, abbot of St. John’s, referred in his remarks of 
welcome to his initial hesitancy in inviting the Liturgical Week partici- 
pants to be guests of the Abbey, at a time when there was as yet no 
monastic church on the grounds adequate to the needs of so great an 
assembly. Still, the fittingness of serving as hosts seemed evident to 
the monks, as part of the thank-offering to God in conjunction with their 
recently concluded centennial year of celebration. Not the least of their 
blessings has been their instrumentality in helping large segments of the 
American Church achieve a rich pattern of pastoral worship. No one 
would deny, least of all the monks of Conception Abbey, or St. Mein- 
rad’s, who are engaged in like apostolates, that the palm rightly goes 
to St. John’s for its pioneering efforts and sustained vigor in the cause of 
corporate sacramental renewal. 

This, in fact, provided certain emotional overtones to the event for a 
number of “congressists” who had not previously made a pilgrimage 
to Stearns County. 

It is impossible to estimate the sum of expectancy that sent hearts 
soaring as the twin towers of the Abbey church (begun in 1879), 
came in view. The visitors were “received as Christ Himself,” in the 
spirit of St. Benedict’s rule, so that any minor surprises were thereafter 
readily absorbed. Many had not expected to find a thriving college and 
prep school on the Abbey grounds (enrollment, 1100 and 250 respec- 
tively). Others had not been told of the presence of the diocesan sem- 
inary of St. Cloud; or of the mental health institutes, the liturgical music 
school, and the married couples’ week-end retreats that fill the “vacation” 
months. And a few were not prepared for a large plaster statue of St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, prominent at the epistle side, front, of the nave of the 
Abbey church. What did come through clearly was the charity, the 
American-ness (it can be a virtue), and the vision of the Benedictine 
community which has completed a century of Worship and Work. 

The North American Liturgical Conference is not, however, a mo- 
nastic enterprise. This was underlined as long ago as September, 1943, 
when Abbot Alcuin Deutsch of St. John’s, president of the Benedictine 
Liturgical Conference, dissolved his organization so that its function 
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might be taken over by the combined pastoral efforts of the newly-formed 
Conference’s membership: bishops, priests, monks and other religious, 
and laity. Since that time, interest and responsibility in a task common 
to all Catholics has been widely shared. A bishop has served as president 
of the Conference since 1952 when the Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, of 
Covington, was elected to that office. The number of parish priests who 
belong to the Conference grows steadily, and the priests in attendance 
at this Week were the most numerous ever — more than five hundred. 

Features which were common to this Week and to its predecessors 
were the congregational Masses and the singing of the Day Hours, though 
the former were offered at 8:30 P.M., and the latter are now comprised 
of an accommodated English hymn describing the spirit of the Hour, 
and the day’s collect sung by the priest leader. 

Two papers were delivered at each morning session, and one in the 
evening, by a bishop, before Mass began. It was planned that the bishops 
should discuss the Church’s sacramental life under the aspect of pastoral 
office and celebration, and that those who gave the morning papers should 
provide material helpful for the afternoon discussion. For these the 
participants were organized into sixteen sections or “workshops.” 

In general the plan succeeded well enough. There is the unavoidable 
difficulty that the same presentation will be too elementary for some 
and too advanced for others. Nonetheless, clarity of expression recom- 
mends itself universally no matter what profundities are involved. The 
morning papers were intended for depth rather than popular appeal 
if there had to be a choice. In most cases the question did not arise, as for 
example when Archbishop Brady, a longtime friend to the cause of 
worship in community, indicated with learned reference certain miscon- 
ceptions which are abroad even in influential spheres as a result of im- 
perfect information, or intemperate zeal in the liturgically devout. 

Father Godfrey Diekmann, editor of this review, struck the same 
balance in his historical inquiry into the alternating emphasis upon sign 
and causality in the development of sacramental theology over the 
centuries. ; 

Dr. Alexander Sigur, a priest of the diocese of Lafayette and Newman 
chaplain at the South Western Louisiana Institute, dealt with the canoni- 
cal and dogmatic aspects of the “Relationship between the Teaching and 
Priestly Powers” in the Church. Dr. Edward F. Siegman, C.PP.S., a 
member of the Catholic University of America faculty and editor of 
The Catholic Biblical Quarterly, spoke on the use made by sacred liturgy 
of the New Testament Scripture in the apostolic and sub-apostolic eras. 

On the final morning the rostrum was held successively by two teachers 
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interested in proposing the message of salvation catechetically. The Rt. 
Rev. Anthony Fuerst of St. Mary’s Seminary in Cleveland had as his 
topic, “Liturgy, the Integrating Principle in Education,” and the Rev. 
Dr. Johannes Hofinger, S.J., of the Chinese Mission Seminary in Manila, 
spoke feelingly of holy Mass as the “Source and Center of Christian 
Life.” 

The Most Rev. Peter W. Bartholome, bishop of St. Cloud, was 
episcopal patron of the Week. He expressed warm welcome at the first 
morning session, attended the others faithfully, and offered the closing 
pontifical Mass, at which he preached in his own cathedral. The church 
was crowded to capacity. A chancel choir of men and boys provided 
polyphony to set off the chants of the proper parts rendered by the monks 
and the full-throated ordinary sung by all in attendance. There had been 
good preparation for this choral participation on the three previous 
evenings. 

A selection of English hymns strong both in music and prayer forms 
provided the backbone of the congregational effort for the dialogue 
Masses on the previous two evenings. These appeared on an attractive 
large card, along with the Latin responses of the Mass and English 
recitative printings of Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei — the work 
of the World Library of Music Company in Cincinnati. Dr. Eugene 
Walsh, S.S., of Old St. Mary’s Seminary, Paca Street, Baltimore, led the 
assembly on all occasions. 

The details of the Week are easy to reproduce from the program or 
from one’s memory, but the spirit of the event is another matter. It was 
an entirely unselfconscious four days of corporate prayer, study and rec- 
reation which the participants are not likely soon to forget. The absence 
of city transportation problems, public auditoriums and hotel meeting- 
rooms was a strong feature. Still, it was the positive aspects of the Week 
that “made” it: the near-universality of geographic representation, the 
persons from every phase of apostolate and parish living, the man whose 
three books one had read pouring one’s coffee. The few genial lunatics 
present were so evidently on the fringe that the sanity of full sacramental 
participation recommended itself utterly. 

The breakdown of the group into workshops was a new feature of 
this 18th Liturgical Week and a welcome one. Even so, some groups 
proved too large and heterogeneous for the term “workshop” to describe 
them correctly. None of the groups departed far from the theme of 
Christian education, though only half of them were concerned with 
school education. The sections which enjoyed perhaps the highest homo- 
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geneity of interest and orientation to pertinent problems were those on 
liturgy and the college, seminary, art, music, and congregational partici- 
pation. The less than wholly-representative character of those in attend- 
ance made for a relative likeness of view in these groups, but this does 
not mean that theirs were the most tranquil discussions. The sections 
concerned with adult education, communication, apostolic and spiritual 
formation, and elementary and secondary school work had larger di- 
vergencies of interest and information in the matter of liturgical practice. 
Very little dullness marked any of the groups; a few took horse and 
galloped off rapidly in several directions. 

The savior of an otherwise insoluble situation was Father Hofinger 
(who regularly gallops off in one direction, but gallops). His three days 
of undisguised lecture work, rich enough without dialogue, were pro- 
posed by the planners of the Week as an excellent place for the numerous 
daily visitors to spend the afternoon. This was fitting, since most were 
teaching sisters whose chief desire was to improve their daily catechetical 
performance in a context of Bible and liturgy. 

The assembly heard a telegram of congratulation from the Holy Father 
read to it on the first morning, sent through the Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, Archbishop Cicognani. His brother, Gaetano, Cardinal 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, also sent a message of 
encouragement through Fr. Godfrey Diekmann. In it he commended this 
“congress of pastoral liturgy” for following the directives of the present 
Pope in Mediator Dei, and wished it well in its study of the problems 
posed by the attempt to increase the efficacy and reflowering of liturgical 
life. He spoke, too, of the group’s orientation toward the Holy See, as 
epitomized by the spirit of Romanitéd (Romanness) which has always 
characterized the Benedictine order. A cordial letter of good wishes was 
also received from Fr. Ferdinand Antonelli, O.F.M., relator general of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

The presence of Archbishop Alter of Cincinnati (next year’s host) 
Archbishop Brady of St. Paul, and eight other members of the American 
hierarchy, was a firm indication of the growing national importance 
of what had once been merely a “movement.” College presidents, schol- 
ars, artists and writers of stature, business men, mothers, and students 
attended in good numbers, along with lay and religious teachers. There 
were many voices and hearts, many problems, but a single conviction 
that if man is to be saved it is to be as one Body of Christ offering a liturgy 
of praise to the Father. 

Gerard S. Sloyan 
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A NEW TEXTBOOK! 


T LONG last teachers of liturgy 
now have at their disposal a textbook of excellent calibre treating all 
the aspects of this wide subject in the spirit of the encyclical Mediator 
Dei and of the modern liturgical movement. Far from being a heavy 
rubrical or scientific treatise, it is rather a popular presentation of the 
theology of the Church’s worship and of the historical development and 
symbolism of the various elements that play a part in that worship. 

If we say that this book is not scientific, we do not at all mean that 
solid science is not behind it, for the author has incorporated in his 
work the scientific conclusions of most modern liturgical scholars. He 
does not, however, provide the argumentation leading to their con- 
clusions, and rarely does he indicate by means of footnotes which 
scholar’s opinion he accepts. 

This latter procedure, when it is a case of teaching liturgy in the major 
seminary, leaves something to be desired. Students at this stage of 
liturgical training, it seems to us, need to be given a more scientific 
grasp of the fund of knowledge concerning the liturgy. 

If a professor is content simply to state the conclusions of theologians 
and historians, the danger is that the clerical student will not develop 
genuine intellectual convictions based on thorough theological and his- 
torical proof, but rather will be swayed by the personality of the pro- 
fessor or the reputation of any given author. 

Such convictions, if indeed we can call them such, are easily upset 
when contradicted by persons exercising a more persuasive influence 
over the student or young priest. The impression then created will be 
that the pastoral liturgical approach encouraged by men who are in fact 
solid scientific theologians and historians and imbued with an enlightened 
pastoral spirit, is devoid of any real scientific background, tradition or 
pastoral insight. 

On the other hand, such a manual as this would be extremely helpful 
on secondary and collegiate levels, for there the emphasis is more on 
developing an intelligent appreciation of the liturgical life of the Church 
rather than on training guides and leaders responsible for the direction 
the spiritual life of the faithful must take and for the government of the 
Church — men therefore who must have science upon which to base 
their judgments and decisions which will ultimately affect thousands 
of souls. 


* The Worship of the Church. By Rev. William J. O’Shea, S.S. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1957, Pp. xiv-646. Cloth, $7.00. 
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These remarks, of course, are not intended to diminish the value 
of this excellent and up-to-date work. The author’s treatment of the 
nature of the liturgy is particularly well done. It is heart-warming to see 
him go beyond the superficial and insist on the underlying principle which 
gives rise to the true dignity and value of liturgical prayer, namely, the 
fact that all liturgical prayer is Christ’s prayer (p. 20), because it is the 
use of His priestly power. 

Upon this undeniable theological premise is based the author’s state- 
ment that the liturgy is the common work of all the members of the 
Mystical Body even when not materially present. The liturgy “is not 
necessarily materially collective, but always formally so; that is, it is 
always done by the whole body, even if the whole body is not gathered 
together at that time” (p. 17). Furthermore, he rightly insists that only 
those rites and prayers may be considered liturgical which are contained 
in the liturgical books (p. 49) approved by the Holy See (p. 58). 

We should, however, point out a few inaccuracies. 

Contrary to what the author claims, Pope Innocent III was indeed an 
allegorist in his interpretation of the rite of the Mass. A cursory reading 
of his De sacro altaris mysterio will show how much he was imbued with 
this exaggerated symbolism. 

The author states that the so-called Gelasian Sacramentary was neither 
Gelasian nor composed in Roman circles during his reign but sometime 
in the 7th century in France (pp. 52-53). This cannot be accepted with- 
out further ado. His argument that it must be later than Gelasius because 
it contains the phrase “diesque nostros in tua pace disponas,” allegedly 
inserted into the Hanc Igitur by Pope Gregory I, is not valid. Gregory 
did not add this to the Hanc Igitur for the first time, but rather he de- 
clared that it should replace all other insertions in the prayer which 
varied according to the votive character of the Mass and other circum- 
stances. The diesque nostros was but one of such variations in vogue up 
until the time of Gregory. And the Gelasian still contains many of the 
other variable inserts. 

In arguing against the Gelasian authorship or at least editorship of 
this collection of liturgical prayers, the author ignores the profound 
research published on the subject by Emmanuel Bourque of the Uni- 
versity of Laval (Etude sur les sacramentaires romains. Les Textes Prim- 
itifs. Rome, 1949). There is also explicit testimony given by Walafrid 
Strabo and John the Deacon that Gelasius I did compile a Sacramentary. 
It is true, however, that his work underwent revisions in Frankish ter- 
ritory and therefore contains Gallican interpolations which must be care- 
fully sifted from the genuine Roman elements. As for the Sacramentary 
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sent by Pope Hadrian to Charlemagne, which the author claims repre- 
sents the pure Gregorian tradition (p. 54), most scholars maintain that 
it too has suffered some changes at the hands of popes between Gregory 
and Hadrian. 

It strikes this reader as strange that the author has omitted mention 
of the monumental five volume work of Michel Andrieu on Les Ordines 
Romani du Haut Moyen Age when he speaks of these “rubric” books so 
important for determining the practice of the middle ages (p. 57). 

The fusion of the Mass of the Catechumens with the Mass of the 
Faithful certainly took place long before the fourth century (p. 111). 
The 67th chapter of St. Justin’s Apology dating from the 2nd century 
gives clear-cut evidence of such fusion. 

It seems to be an oversimplification to say the opinion that Christian 
architecture evolved from the Roman house is now almost completely 
discredited (p. 152). There are several elements in the Christian basilica 
which find no precedent in the Roman forensic basilica. The cautious 
archeologist seeks a compromise solution and sees the influence of the 
Roman house in the higher elevation of the central nave over the side 
naves and the frequent use of the atrium, on the one hand, and the in- 
fluence of the Roman forensic basilica in the length and general height 
of the Christian basilica, on the other. 

No law proscribes women singing in church (p. 202). Formerly the 
Church was against women singing as part of the liturgical choir (but 
not as members of the congregation). Several decrees of the Congre- 
gation of Rites, however, countenanced women singing as part of this 
choir when a special group of male singers was not available and if the 
women remained outside the sanctuary and separated from the men 
(SRC: 4210 ad 2, 4231). And this was recently reaffirmed by Pius XII 
in his encyclical Musicae sacrae disciplina (par. 74). 

There seems to be some confusion regarding the development of the 
season of Advent. On the one hand the author says that the formation of 
the propers for this season preceded those of the pre-lenten and lenten 
Sundays (p. 232); on the other hand he seems to infer that Advent 
became a part of the liturgical year in the 8th century (p. 238). The 
propers of Advent could hardly have antedated those for Lent, since 
Advent was a later introduction into the liturgical year. But the 8th 
century is a little late for this, for St. Gregory the Great already knew 
of it. Indeed, Bourque is of the opinion that Advent was introduced 
in Rome between the time of Benedict and Gregory (op. cit., 224). 

The author again oversimplifies in saying that there were two fractions 
and one commixtio in the papal Mass (p. 413). The explanation of 
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Michel Andrieu seems much more probable. At the papal Mass there 
was one fraction but no commixtio originally. Whenever the pope cele- 
brated Mass on a stational day, particles of the Host consecrated by him 
were broken off and sent to the various tituli of the eternal city and 
placed in the chalice of precious blood during the public Mass offered 
in such places. However, when the pope could not himself celebrate 
at a stational Mass, a particle from the Host consecrated at his private 
Mass or one celebrated at some previous occasion was sent to this public 
Mass to symbolize his participation therein. In time such a practice 
had become so customary, that in order not to disturb a well-defined 
ceremonial that had developed around such stational celebrations, it 
was observed even when the pope actually did officiate (op. cit., II, 62- 
63). 

The author retards too much the entrance of certain ordination cere- 
monies into the Roman rite. He says that the admonition to the ordi- 
nands, the anointing of the hands, the vesting with priestly garments, the 
handing of the chalice and paten were admitted into the Roman rite 
only through the Pontifical of Durandus of Mende in the 13th century 
(p. 443). Actually of all these ceremonies only the admonition to the 
candidates was introduced by Durandus; all the others were inserted 
through the intermediary of the Romano-Germanic Pontifical of the 
10th century. 

Lastly, while the author claims that only Prime and Compline are 
exclusively monastic in origin (p. 467), we must also see as a monastic 
development the daily recitation of Vigils (Matins) and the institution 
of Terce, Sext and None as liturgical prayers. For Terce, Sext and None 
the early Church provided only the recitation of a Pater, and this had 
all the ear-marks of a merely recommended pious practice. It was left 
to ascetical circles of monks and virgins to elaborate this into what we 
have today as liturgical prayers. Furthermore, Vigils were celebrated 
by the clergy with their people only on Easter and special occasions; 
the monks and other ascetics extended this practice to every night and 
gave to psalmody the major role it now plays in Matins. 

Apart from these reservations, which indeed are minor defects in such 
an otherwise excellent book, we heartily recommend this work to every- 
one as spiritual reading and more particularly to secondary, collegiate 
and minor seminary religion teachers as a tremendous help in imparting 
to their students the understanding and love for the rites of holy Mother 
Church that will make their active participation in them an ever more 
fruitful source of the true Christian spirit. 

John H. Miller, C.S.C. 
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A PARISH APOSTOLATE 


HAT does the world 
need? The Church will tell you: Christ, and nothing more. Within her 
fold, how often we hear the statement or variations of it. I remember 
an old Monsignor in the bayou country of Louisiana, a man ill and 
thin with cancer, and his calm remark, “We must do our work, Father, 
until God calls us.” Or the work of Benedict XV during the first great 
war. Or St. Pius and his desire “to restore all things in Christ.” Or 
Charles de Foucauld and his vocation of “service” in North Africa. 
Or the Little Sisters of the Poor. Or the Secular Institutes. Or St. Paul’s 
immortal, “But I know only Christ, and him crucified.” 

Undoubtedly the most remarkable example of the teaching office of 
the Church is to make practical and palatable to human activity the 
Christian message. In this consists, as de Moncheuil says, her univer- 
sality. It is her genius, the breath of the Holy Spirit, and by it she will 
always remain in, of and true to her age. 

Nor need the Christian look far for what Christ was or what He 
taught : the evangelists did their work too well for that. Whether it be at 
Bethlehem, or among the noisy Oriental crowds, or wrung by the excess 
of Calvary, the God-Man is too clearly drawn to be obscured by two 
thousand years or marred by a merely human appraisal. 

His role was one of savior, not of judge, as He Himself told Nico- 
demus — a role dramatized by the slavery so vividly described by St. 
Paul. He was in our midst as one who serves. And only at the twilight 
of His life, on the night before He would so supremely serve us on the 
cross, did He ask for imitation. “If you love me, keep my command- 
ments. By this will all men know that you are my disciples, that you 
love one another. A new commandment I give you, that you love one 
another as I have loved you.” 

Curiously, as the science of our modern age shortens horizons and 
makes the world one vast neighborhood, it also tends to create a breach 
between men. As a result, we are faced with a unique and peculiar 
dilemma: technology literally thrusting us upon one another while 
providing us with nothing to fill our empty hands. 

Ease and speed of travel make accessible to us the whole world; 
modern communications give new acquaintance with other peoples; 
raw materials and their need, markets for goods, vacation travel — all 
have taught us that others exist, have their problems and need us as we 
need them. 

Yet this is accomplished at great waste, done as it is on a relatively 
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impersonal scale. Some type of gain too frequently prompts the new 
relationship; we need not wonder if it is received in the same spirit. 
When a lack of responsibility dominates our contacts with others, we 
are not likely to influence them for the better. 

Friendship demands a sense of moral responsibility, and the educa- 
tion to that has been insufficient. 

And in our immediate lives, where every man must learn the mission 
of union which God has given him, the problem is aggravated rather than 
eased. Our “high standard of living” means utility and convenience, 
more time and the tools of comfort and pleasure. 

But it also means a vacuum that is not being filled. Modern man is 
like a child distracted from normal growth by toys too advanced for him. 
He is ignorant of their use, so they confuse him; the toys are many and 
therefore life becomes complicated. He tries his best to use them, but the 
problems that arise distract him, unnerve him, tempt him to compromise 
with the things he should control. 

A community made up of such parts is not only denying its definition 
and wasting its potential, but slowly destroying itself. 

This, in substance, is the problem of the Church, or rather the modern 
version of it, for there has never been another. Her mission is to gain 
the unity of men through the nature of God; her nature demands that 
she grow to embrace all men; her task as mother presses her to a 
concern for the problems of her children. 

And today they are as they never were before. For every fifty pagans 
born today, only one will become a Catholic. In 1900, the world’s 
population was a billion and a half. By 1980, it will have roughly 
doubled. 

And internally, she has the faithful to secure, the lapsed to seek, the 
persecuted to succor. There is the insistence to penetrate the growing 
complexity of modern life and cope with the moral problems it offers. 
There is all of a sick and rebellious world to heal and restore, to weld 
into the flock so ardently prayed for by her Spouse. 

More vocations to the religious life are, at best, only a partial solution 
to the problem. A boy aspiring to the priesthood is not assuming a 
vocation, he is striving for a higher one. 

It is true that the Church hierarchy perform an indispensable func- 
tion, so much so that the Church ceases to be without them. But within 
the Mystical Body their work is precise ; defined, but nonetheless limited. 
Essentially, they should develop members of the Body to their proper 
contribution; forming the laity by instruction, by the sacraments and 
by the selflessness of their lives. Christ actually realizes headship of His 
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temporal body through His priests, and to refine and fructify their efforts 
gives them His own powers through the Holy Spirit. 

As the head, then, directs the actions, growth and development of 
the members of the body, so the hierarchy direct the layman to a task 
and responsibility impossible to anyone but him. 

And opposed to this is the implication, so widely and innocently 
taught, that religion is merely personal duty, with no effect on others 
at large. 

Consequently, the layman often becomes a passive agent enticed by 
promises or cowed by threats, encouraged to develop his own secret 
selfishness, a selfishness all the more terrible because it seeks for itself 
in time what must be shared in eternity, God. Heroism is always too 
infrequent, but especially so today, with so little education to it in the 
hard school of generosity. The risk of seeking our salvation without 
others gaining from that search, is a very dangerous one. 

It was thoughts like these that prompted us to form the League of 
St. Pius X at Our Lady of Perpetual Help Parish in Washington, D.C. 
We dedicated it to the great saintly Pope because he so prominently 
renewed the ancient attitude of the Church, that her work was the work 
of all her children. We chose men for members because they headed 
families, exercised more influence in the community and faced greater 
temptation to sin. A president was appointed to conduct the meetings 
twice a month — a man capable of inspiring the others by his efficient 
and devoted application to the work. We named teams, areas of action 
were assigned, preliminary notions explained, and we went hopefully 
to work. 

There was no lack of work. Our parish contained not only 3500 
Catholics but approximately 90,000 non-Catholics. Church law has 
made these people the responsibility of the priests, a responsibility 
foolish to even consider without the help of the layman. 

So our men went to them in pairs, like the disciples sent before the 
face of Christ. And as often as possible, a priest went with them to teach 
and encourage and to learn himself. 

I will never forget the deep satisfaction and sense of accomplishment 
we shared at the almost sacramental nature of our work. Our men went 
to serve at some sacrifice, and since they forgot themselves in willingness 
to give what they had, they began to find something so often obscured 
in the best of us: our true selves. They spent time sufficient for a friendly 
contact (sometimes as much as an hour), to take a census of the family 
and leave literature. Frequently received with suspicion or apprehension, 
people would invariably thank them when they left. 
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And as they worked, a formal spiritual preparation went on. We 
realized that this was an experiment, yet an experiment with a sound 
theological and historical basis, an experiment filling a great need, 
whose success would depend on the spirituality its members could put 
to work. 

At meetings we would read a work on the lay apostolate, reports 
would be given by the teams, and then the men would discuss the 
reception they had received, the reactions they observed, the methods 
they had employed and so on. On the census cards, they would note an 
attitude of unusual interest, and these families would be contacted by 
the priest. Finally, the director would talk on the need for such work, 
the workings of grace in the Mystical Body, and our own effect on the 
ebb and flow of its lifestream. 

Though basic considerations of lay responsibility were the only topics 
dealt with in those early months, we thought of the variety of subjects 
ideally suited to prepare the layman for his role: the Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the Gospels and the lives of the saints. 

And we learned, priests and laymen together, which is as it should 
be. We learned that such a movement was not only possible but im- 
mensely profitable to ourselves and others. We learned of the great 
spiritual emptiness in the lives of the people we met, and that what we 
were could help to fill it. 

We learned that the faith we had was according to divine plan, that 
this plan included others, that their salvation was intimately allied to 
our own. We learned that we were the Church to these particular people, 
and that it was pure presumption to come to them empty-handed. 

We learned something of the generosity of the Catholic layman, and 
his vast potential under adequate direction. And finally we learned 
gratitude as the inevitable contrasts arose with experience — gratitude 
and the humility that must accompany it. For we had all the weapons, 
knew all the answers, given as they were by God and through no worth 
of our own. 

So a beginning has been made, faltering, marked by trial and error, 
discouraging at times, but still a beginning. And this is the important 
thing. A beginning, too, at the grass-roots level of the parish and 
spreading out to an endless variety of relationship and contact. (Our 
men would employ the same methods on their jobs.) 

Today, and in the future even more, the effectiveness of the parish 
apostolate will be known by the joint work of priests and people. And 
the priest will realize his priesthood to the degree that he communicates 
his concern for souls to his people. For it must be remembered that 
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Christianity is more than a body of doctrine or a moral code. It is more 
than a way of life. It is Christ living in us, and gaining entrance to others 
only through our instrumentality. 

And once He begins to live in a man, even the most ignorant and 
obscure, His plan achieves reality in one and promise in many. “He who 
believes in me, the works that I do he shall also do, and greater than 
these shall he do. . . . ” 

St. Pius, you inspired this work. Give it increase. 
Philip Berrigan, S.S.J. 


CATHOLIC ARTISTS MEET 


T THEIR annual con- 
vention held this year at Mount Marty College, Yankton, South Dakota, 
on August 16 and 17, the Catholic Art Association devoted its efforts 
to a topic which should prove of interest to all who are interested in the 
task of making Christ once again incarnate in the modern world. The 
topic chosen for discussion was: “Sacred Art in a Secular World.” 

We might summarize the whole of the discussion as follows: 

The modern world has lost sight of the historical traditional concept 
of art which had prevailed for some two thousand years until the 18th 
century. This tradition is best expressed in the definition of St. Thomas 
who said that art is “recta ratio factibilium,” that is, “the making well of 
what must be made.” This definition makes of every man an artist or 
at least a potential artist. Everyone who makes a thing well, whether it is 
a statue, or a shoe, or an automobile, that man is an artist. 

Art, if it is to be true Christian art, must be theocentric, not for the 
glory of the artist but for the glory of God and the good of one’s 
fellowmen. 

The transmission of these ideals to the world and to the world of art 
and education is considered the outstanding task of the Catholic Art 
Association, an organization concerned not so much with the producing 
of works of art as with the enunciation of the principles which underlie 
all good making of things. 

One of the highlights of the convention was the presentation of the 
first Gold Medal Award of the Catholic Art Association to Miss Lauren 
Ford, outstanding Catholic artist “in recognition of the truth of her 
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understanding and the goodness of her practice in the art of religious 
painting.” 

One of the great problems of the organization is the task of increasing 
membership and spreading the influence of the organization. It is felt that 
every Catholic school, every parish, should have some contact with the 
Catholic Art Association. It is only through its increased membership 
that it will be able to pass on the true worth of its philosophical prin- 
ciples. Further information may be obtained from Mrs. Nelson Mercer, 
53 Ridgewood Rd., Buffalo 20, New York. 

Thomas F. Hinsberg 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


FIVE-YEAR old boy of the parish 
(Tony by name) was killed recently while attempting to cross a highway 
near his home. 

On the day of the funeral, the Mass of the Angels was sung as 
prescribed by the Ritual. The church was filled with family, friends, 
parishioners and a number of non-Catholics. I took the occasion before 
Mass to explain that the liturgy which was to follow was like the canoni- 
zation Mass of a saint, only in miniature. This was so because the Church 
teaches that a baptized child who dies before the age of reason goes 
straight to heaven. Hence the predominant mood of the liturgy would be 
a joyful one, not one of sadness. Therefore, flowers were found on the 
altar, the tower bells pealed joyfully as we met the body at the entrance 
of the church instead of tolling dolefully ; the vestments of the celebrant 
and the appurtenances of the altar were of bright gold, not of drab purple 
or black. 

Six small boys of Tony’s age acted as an honor guard; they were vested 
in white robes to symbolize the child’s baptismal innocence. A lighted 
baptismal candle was placed on his white casket to symbolize the divine 
light which Tony was sharing “face to face” in the beatific vision. 

The common parts of the high Mass were sung by all the parishioners, 
as is done at our parish high Mass every Sunday and feastday; they also 
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knelt, stood and sat as on Sunday. All joined me in reciting the English 
translation of the psalms and prayers as prescribed by the Ritual before 
and after Mass and at the grave. (Mimeographed copies of these were 
distributed beforehand.) As another mark of tribute to the child’s 
innocence, the majority of the Catholics attending the Mass also received 
holy Communion. 

When the Ritual prayers after Mass had been completed, I again took 
the occasion to say a few words. At the end of a canonization Mass, I 
explained, as a final act of praise and thanksgiving to God and in honor 
of the newly canonized saint, the great Te Deum is usually sung. So, in 
imitation, during our recessional, with the tower bells ringing and the 
organ playing, I asked all to join me in singing “Holy God, We Praise 
Thy Name!” 

The great lesson learned on that day will not soon be forgotten by all 
who participated, Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 


RESPONSES 


COMMUNION AT FUNERALS 
May holy Communion be given to the faithful at funeral Masses? 

Yes. Holy Communion may and should be distributed to the faithful 
at funeral Masses. 

As soon as people grasp the oneness of the Eucharist offered and the 
Eucharist received, they should be eager to share in the holy sacrifice 
by receiving the Victim of the sacrifice. And this applies equally to 
funeral Masses and to other occasions. 

No one would suggest that there is anything imperfect in holy Mass 
itself when celebrated without the reception of Communion by the 
faithful. But there is something imperfect if the faithful are denied the 
opportunity to accept the invitation to the Lord’s banquet. 

So far as the Church’s law is concerned, any doubts in this matter were 
cleared up long ago, specifically in 1868, when the Holy See declared it 
lawful to distribute Communion at requiem Masses. Any lingering 
doubts, left over from the ages of rare Communion, should have been 
dispelled by the Communion decrees of Pope St. Pius X. Wherever the 
contrary practice is entrenched, perhaps the teaching of Pius X and the 
exhortations of Pius XII need to be more deeply appreciated. 

Historically, there were many problems and pretexts connected with 
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the Communion of the faithful at requiem Masses: whether priests 
wearing black vestments should distribute Communion, whether pre- 
consecrated Hosts could be given to the people at requiems (where the 
offering of bread and wine by the people long survived), whether the 
presence of a coffin made Communion “inappropriate.” 

These are, happily, problems of the past; our problem is that the 
faithful should approach the eucharistic banquet with ever greater faith 
and devotion. 

From a very practical standpoint, the new fast regulations make it 
much easier for relatives and friends to receive Communion at the 
funeral Mass. The old fast was a real obstacle when the lateness of the 
funeral Mass was added to the worry and grief of the bereaved. Now 
the fast is not too difficult and the Christian piety of those who assist at 
funeral Masses should urge them to receive the holy Eucharist. 

There are, of course, several corollaries applying to other “occasional” 
Masses. The congregation should be encouraged, wherever it is not 
already the practice, to receive Communion at wedding Masses, at 
ordination Masses, at the consecration of bishops, and the like. A 
sounder parochial practice may be introduced by a simple announce- 
ment, repeated from time to time: “Now that the eucharistic fast law 
has been simplified, the faithful are invited and urged to receive holy 
Communion at funeral and wedding Masses in this parish.” 


DIALOGUE MASSES 
At dialogue Masses should the congregation make the responses to the 
prayers of the priest at the foot of the altar steps? 

Preferably not. Although there are different forms and degrees of 
participation in “dialogue” and “recited” Masses, it is much better for 
the preparatory prayers — Psalm 42 and Confiteor, etc. — to be recited 
by the celebrant and server alone. 

There is one rather practical reason for this reservation and it is the 
difficulty of congregational recitation of these prayers. They may easily 
be a considerable obstacle to the success of the dialogue Mass, with their 
length and complexity. 

Even with specially trained groups, with sisters or seminarians, for 
example, it is better to leave these prayers to the priest and server. The 
whole sense of the preparatory prayers of Mass demands that they be 
carefully distinguished 1) from those texts which belong primarily to the 
people as chants or prayers, such as the Kyrie and Gloria; and 2) from 
those priestly prayers which expect the responses or affirmation of the 
people, such as the collect and the canon. 
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The preparatory prayers, by their nature and history, are the cele- 
brant’s prayers. They are recited by him with the ministers (at high 
Mass) or with the server (at low Mass). When, at the dialogue Mass, 
the people regain their vocal part in holy Mass, there is no reason for 
them to take over the part of the ministers or server. During the entrance 
of the priest and during these prayers, they may well sing an English 
hymn, as suggested by the Holy Father in the Encyclical on Sacred 
Music. 

In all the discussion of the dialogue Mass to date, it seems clear that 
the ideal form is based on the apportionment of parts at high Mass. 
The people recite at dialogue Mass what they should chant at high 
Mass, namely, the simple responses and the “common” of the Mass. 
Then the dialogue Mass is a step on the way toward congregational 
singing of high Mass, as urged by the Holy Father. 

Frederick R. McManus 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE ‘*KNOX MISSAL’’ 
To the Editor : — The reviewer of English in the Liturgy in your July- 
August issue (p. 421) states quite correctly that to speak of the “Knox 


Missal” is a misnomer. But in ascribing the work to me alone, he does 
less than justice to my co-editor, the Reverend J. O’Connell. Without 
the support of Fr. O’Connell’s profound liturgical scholarship and en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of the relevant literature, I could never have set 
my hand to the task. 

May I add that our Missal, ever since its first appearance, has been 
under continuous revision. (Your reviewer seems not to be aware of 
this.) The original rendering of fidei cultoribus in the Canon was amend- 
ed seven years ago; and in the new edition which has just come off the 
presses a number of other corrections, based on the most recent findings 
of liturgical scholarship, have been carried out. As an instance, I may 
mention the new rendering of rationabile, for which we are indebted 
rather more to Jungmann than to Botte-Mohrmann. 

London H. P. R. Finberg 





BOOK REVIEWS 


EDWIN VINCENT O’HARA, American Prelate: A Biography. By James 
G. Shaw. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York. 1957. Pp. 275. Cloth, $4.00. 

“In my case I hope the heart will not hold out longer than the head,” 
Archbishop O’Hara remarked a few years back: with head in undimin- 
ished mastery, and at the very height of his career, his heart completely 
collapsed last September at Milan, as he was bringing Cardinal Mooney’s 
report on the new Holy Week rites for presentation at the Assisi Con- 
gress. It is quite fitting that Mr. Shaw, with access to the prelate’s papers, 
has prepared this stimulating sketch of what this man’s fifty years of 
priesthood have meant for the Catholic Church. Completer and more 
detailed accounts will perhaps be wanted later, but for all those that 
mourn him this book gives comfort needed now. 

Archbishop O’Hara’s death in such dramatic circumstances indicates 
that he stood very close to the liturgical movement: he had just accepted 
the presidency of the Liturgical Conference, and the year before nego- 
tiated for the hierarchy here that bilingual Collectio Rituum subsequently 
endorsed for use by English-speaking peoples in Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, etc. His concern with the complex demands of corporate 
worship took on new insistence after Mediator Dei: from a post of close 
observation I can endorse what the author states (216): “But most 
important of all in Bishop O’Hara’s program of Catholic Action was his 
relentless insistence that it be rooted in the liturgy.” My own conviction 
was that he was determined to advance the program of the liturgical 
movement by manifold gentle nudges continuously administered. 

That, I see now, was his method in all his manifold activities on behalf 
of a living wage by legislation; on the Catholic’s constitutional right to 
attend parochial schools, as ultimately affirmed by the Supreme Court 
(May, 1925); the promotion of sound Catholic living in the rural com- 
munity, which spread over this country in the twenties and thirties and 
has now marched almost around the globe; his monument par excel- 
lence, the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, had led to his being 
named the greatest catechist of the New World; his promotion of biblical 
scholarship in the United States was described by the Holy See (1941, 
183) as being done fortiter et suaviter, vigorously but gently. 

To all of these and similar things there was added, in the past decade, 
his inexhaustible energy in promoting the multiple needs of the Church in 
a capitalist metropolis with a small Catholic population. He was great 
as American, as prelate, as priest. 

St. Marys, Kansas Gerald Ellard, S.J. 
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THE POPE SPEAKS. The Teachings of Pope Pius XII. Compiled and edited 
with the assistance of the Vatican Archives by Michael Chinigo. Pantheon 
Books, Inc., New York. 1957. Pp. 378. Cloth, $4.50. 

At first sight this is a very promising collection of what the compiler 
calls “the teachings of Pope Pius XII.” This includes, the jacket blurb 
tells us, his teaching on “the status of man, human relations, education, 
science, art, religion, society and politics.” Finally, in the preface, Mr. 
Chinigo tells us: “In more than a year’s work the Pontiff’s Addresses, 
Encyclicals, and Apostolic Letters were sifted to select the material.” 
Unfortunately these statements seem to be realized only in a limited 
sense in this collection of the Holy Father’s teachings. 

The emphasis throughout seems to be humanistic. The Pope’s state- 
ments on conjugal love, the family, technology, eugenics, the atomic 
age, the theatre and sports, the social order, capital and labor, war and 
peace, seem to be well represented. True, the emphasis in the collection 
is not exclusively humanistic; there are adequate quotations from the 
Pope’s pronouncements on the Mystical Body, the ten commandments, 
Scripture and the lay apostolate. 

Most outstanding, though, are the omissions in this collection. 

The encyclical Munificentissimus Deus, defining the Assumption, 
is not quoted. In fact, the only references to the Mother of God are 
incidental. 

The encyclical Mediator Dei (on the liturgy), Pope Pius XII’s long- 
est, is not quoted either. Such omissions are inexplicable and leave this 
collection singularly unbalanced and even unreliable as an index of the 
Pope’s mind. Cardinal McGuigan of Toronto has said: “Surely no pope 
since the days of Gregory the Great has done so much to revitalize the 
public worship of the Church, and to make us all conscious of the 
heritage which is ours in her liturgy. If I were to be so bold as to antici- 
pate the judgment of history, I should predict that Pius XII will be set 
down in its pages as the Pope of the Liturgy.” 

Apart from these rather essential reservations The Pope Speaks gives 
us a good English reference book for the Pope’s statements on other 
topics. 

St. John’s Abbey Camillus Talafous, O.S.B. 


CFM INQUIRY PROGRAM, 1957-1958. Parish Life and Education. 
Coordinating Committee of the Christian Family Movement, Chicago. 1957. 
Pp. 125. Paper, $1.00. 

This year the Christian Family Movement celebrates its tenth anni- 
versary. This movement seems to be one of the soundest and liveliest 
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in the lay apostolate. Evidence for this is the more than 25,000 couples 
and 1000 participating chaplains in 150 dioceses of the world, as well 
as the 500 couples who attended the recent ninth annual convention 
at the University of Notre Dame. Better evidence is the 1957-1958 CFM 
Inquiry Program, dedicated to St. Pius X. The topic: parish life and 
education. 

There are ten inquiries each on education and on parish life, and 
also twenty-three electives for general use or as substitutes for assigned 
social inquiries. Inquiries are provided for CFM groups in the military 
and in rural areas. The “Gospel” Inquiry is replaced by a “Scripture” 
Inquiry, which includes various parts of the Bible and which is coor- 
dinated with the Social Inquiry. The liturgy part of the meetings is 
concerned with the Mass. Some of the inquiries dealing with education 
are simplistic. 

Three pages of indices and interesting illustrations enhance the 
value of the booklet, as do six pages of selected bibliography, giving 
suggested readings for every meeting. 

One cannot but admire the amount of devoted labor that went into 
the careful planning of this handsome, handy series of inquiries. 

St. John’s Abbey Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


PEOPLE’S PARTICIPATION AND HOLY WEEK. 17th North American 
Liturgical Week. The Liturgical Conference, Elsberry, Missouri. 1957. 
Pp. XIV—155. Paper, $2.00. 

As every good liturgist undoubtedly remembers, the 1956 Liturgical 
Week was held in London, Ontario, Canada. But in case that is all that 
is remembered, the present volume brings together many of the papers 
read and discussed during last year’s five-day session. After an early 
speaker had painstakingly disposed of the question, “Liturgical Week — 
What Is It?” (and like Chesterfield King the week seems to have every- 
thing: call it “worship week,” “retreat week,” “papal week,” or anything 
similar you like), the main topics of participation in general and the new 
Holy Week in particular are discussed. Father Ehmann tells us “How 
Christian Worship Works” and Father Walsh, S.S., deals with “Making 
Active Participation Come to Life.” The two outstanding papers seem 
to be those by Father Oesterreicher on the liturgy of Holy Thursday and 
Dom Winzen’s “The Meaning of Holy Saturday.” The treatment of every 
topic, timeless as they are, is as fundamental as any priest or parishioner 
could desire. And it is good to be reminded of fundamentals. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 
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HISTORY OF THE Vol. I 
COUNCIL OF TRENT ; 
by HUBERT JEDIN 


This volume represents the first stage of the translation into English 
of the important Geschichte des Konzils von Trent, the first compre- 
hensive work on the Council of Trent for some three hundred years 
that sets out to be a work of history and not of religious propaganda 
on one side or the other. Dom Ernest Graf has translated Volume I of 
what promises to be a monumental work of scholarship into lucid and 
readable English. The English translation of this work will appear in 
four volumes. (Vol. I. $15.00) 


RICHES DESPISED 
A study of the roots of religion 
by CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


The author here tries to achieve a balance between nature and grace 
to show how the full Christian life may still be attained in this twentieth 
century age . . . and makes some suggestions as to how modern man, 
living in an artificial civilization, may still live an integrated Christian 
life. ($3.25) 


MANUAL FOR NOVICES 
by FELIX D. DUFFEY, C.S.C. 


Father Duffey out of long experience with novices and professed 
religious has composed a kind of textbook of the basic principles of the 
Religious Life, more particularly as these should be taught and learned 
in the novitiate. The MANUAL has been planned with an eye to the 
needs of novices, their teachers, and of the classroom. The work is far 
beyond the formal and technical textbook. It is an inspirational com- 
mentary and explanation of all the factors involved in the training of 
religious novices. ($3.50) 


At your bookstore or from: 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., Publishers 
15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 











